


VoL_: TWELVE; Number Eigth 


What will make it a Happy New 
Year? Chiefly God’s grace and our 
graciousness. — 

Rome was not built in a day; but 
Rome might have been built a day 
sooner had there been fewer loafers 
in the forum. 


One helpful resolution might be: I will do my best to 
correlate my life as a religious with my life as a teacher. 
Season with specific details according to taste. 

Prayer is our last and unfailing resort; but we can 
hardly expect prayer to accomplish much for us in the 
classroom unless it is accompanied by tact, perseverance, 
zeal and all manner of good works. 


Jehold 
and learn infinite 


Shun the same old lesson in the same old way. 
the contour of the hills, O ye fearful, 
variety. 

For our professional reading what can be more salutary 
for us than the bulky volumes containing the papers read 
at the annual meetings of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation? Verily hath Wisdom set forth her table. 

Chesterton has said in substance: 
the world is that we don’t ask, What’s right with the 
world? Has this any application to our life in community 
and in the classroom? 


What’s wrong with 


The mechanical device known as the crank is disappear- 
ing from the automobile. Could not the mechanical teach- 
er similarily described be dispensed with in every up-to- 
date school? 


A certain amount of routine work must exist in every 


life; but it will be less wearisome if we 
name and carry it on smilingly. After 
ly a matter of viewpoint. 


call it by a softer 
all, routine is large- 


Let us conserve the memory of Christmas, its tender- 
ness and sweetness and love. And let us remember that 
Our Savior was a Child, even as the little boys we instruct 
are children. 


The toys and the tinsel have vanished, the Christmas 
tree has lost its robe$ of glory, the holiday spirit is no 
longer in the air; for us remains the duty of conserving the 
true spirit of Christmas in the hearts of our pupils—not 
for a month or a year, but for all time. 

This is the time of the year to exercise foresight. The 
preparation of lesson groups, the mapping out of student 
work, the classification of supplementary reading—such 
things, if not attended to now, will never be attended to 
rightly. 


The New Year—One day last month we had occasion 
to date a letter, “12/12/12.” The combination of numerals 
makes us aware that we don’t do that sort of thing often 
and that it will be a very long time before anybody will 
with propriety be able to act similarly—not until the first 
of January in the year 2001, to be exact. A long look 
ahead, that; but it is coming nearer and nearer every day, 
as the delightful bromides remind us, and we are all grow- 
ing, growing, growing ere our time of transplantation 
comes and our roots sink into the eternal soil. 


MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 
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By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) 
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We have all seen many New Years, 
more or less, New Years of hope and 
glow and brilliant prospects; and we 
have seen, year after year, the months 
flit on leaving their burden of memor- 
ies of things good and ill grotesquely 
mixed. The coming year, we feel, will 
have its mistakes and its misunderstandings, its crosses 
and its perils; but there will be, too, a right proportion of 
triumphs and friendships, of laurels and security. At all 
times will there remain that blessed possibility of doing 
good and being good, even though now and then the 
weary feet may falter and the oppressed heart dully ache. 
And ever the consoling words stand sure: “My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” 

New strength, new peace, new fervor, new zest and joy 
in life—these things should come to us with the New 
Year. Into the minutest details of classwork and com- 
munity life should go with us the spirit of the New—not 
the newness of immaturity and experiment, but the new- 
ness of vigor and wisdom and holy love. The New Year 
offers us all an opportunity to key ourselves with the 
ideal of the Holy Father, to “restore all things in Christ.” 
And when next December comes may we all have occasion 
humbly to thank God for the realization that the year has 
been a year of progress, of happiness, of accomplish- 
ment. 


A Canadian Lewis Carroll—: At McGill University they 
have a learned and efficient professor of economics. But 
that is not in itself sufficiently remarkable to merit at- 
tention. The collegiate woods are full of professors of the 
dismal science—that’s what Carlyle called it—and nearly 
all college instructors are more or less learned and effi- 
cient. What distinguished this particular professor is 
that he is more than a professor; he is a man, and he 
shows it by writing nonsense. 

Now, as everybody who has ever made the experiment 
knows, to write nonsense is hard work. It is not hard 
work, to be sure, to write nonsense unconsciously or sub- 
consciously or post-consciously—most of us have a won- 
derful facility for doing that; but to be seriously flippant, 
gravely gay, wisely foolish and sensibly nonsensical—is it 
not truly a form of genius? And then, when the nonsense 
writer happens to be as aforesaid a professor of economics, 
what words can frame our wonder and our admiration? 

Professor Stephen Leacock, to come to the point, is 
the professor who manifests his humanity by writing “non- 
sense novels” and literary burlesques in his spare moments 
and for the purpose of keeping his spirit from being 
warped and stifled by the academic cap and gown. He is 
the Lewis Carroll of Canada. The author of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” it will be remembered, was officially a 
mathematician and an eminent mathematician at that; 
but no atngled web of algebraic equations obscured the 
delightful polish of his wonderful looking glass. Both 
men have demonstrated that there are times when it is a 
goodly thing to doff the cap and gown and don the cap 
and bells. 

Our admiration for these two worthy gentlemen need 
not lead any of us into slavish imitation; there are ever 
sO many reasons why it shouldn’t. But we all might 
well emulate them, at least at a conservative distance. Let 
us see how. 

A vital distinction exists between one’s vocation and 
one’s avocation. We all have a vocation which we cherish 
and revere and for which we daily render thanks. But 
sometimes the bow must relax, and then the need of an 
avocation is apparent. Some people call an avocation a 
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hobby; others call it a mania. But that is merely a matter 
of names. The essential thing is that the mind needs 
an occasional change and the wise teacher sees that the 
mind gets what it needs. 

Somehow this news of the Lewis Carrolls makes us re- 
call the beautiful legend of St. John the Evangelist play- 
ing with the bird and the even more engrossing story of 
the old monk who used to spent some minutes every 
day in familiar intimacy with a cat. And Holmes, we are 
reminded, was wont to vary his literary work by tinkering 
around an improvised toolchest and fussing with a camera. 
Doubtless the genial autocrat was but a passing carpenter 
and he never took and prizes for photography; but he 
rested his mind by means of variety and preserved his 
zest and joy of spirit. 

The personal application of all this every teacher can 
make for himself. One learned gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance insists, by way of avocation, on daily sweeping 
and dusting his room. He is a poor specimen of a janitor 
—even as janitors go—but he secures the rest and variety 
that he seeks. Collectors of postage stamps and amateur 
musicians and many other classes of wise enthusiasts are 
to be found everywhere; and almost invariably they are 
sane and balanced and fountains of joy because they 
realize the utility of relaxing the bow. Was it not our 
Blessed Master Himself Who said: “Come apart and rest 
a little ” 


A Peep Backward—The Jewish system of education 
was based almost entirely on the law and the prophets. 
There were in it, naturally enough, no variagated lan- 
guage courses, no experimental science, nothing or next 
to nothing of the “interest curve” bias which bulks so 
alrgely in most present day methods. But for all that, 
and despite the airs we moderns are wont to give ourselves 
because of the sweetness and light inhering in our way of 
doing things, the Jewish system of education served to 
strengthen the will and mold character, to instill rever- 
ence and to make men. 

Its basis was the Holy Scriptures. They were conned 
by rote and explained and compared and illustrated and 
paraphrased—made, in short, the root and fountain of 
nearly all knowledge both practical and speculative. The 
teachers were men who knew the law. The studies were 
made under religious influences and ever with a view to- 
ward the development of men who would be prepared at 
all times to know and to observe what was demanded of 
them by properly constituted authority. 

The Jewish system of education served its day and 
served it well. Its day, all things considered, was a 
lengthy day; and even had it done no more than help to 
produce so finely-trained a mind and so admirable a char- 
acter as that of the Apostles to the Gentiles, it proved it- 
self justified. And it has much to teach us of today. To 
take a passage from the Scriptures and analyze it and dwell 
upon it and build upon it thought upon thought and senti- 
ment upon sentiment, and then to correlate it with other 
passages similarly studied—this surely was a splendid 
pedagogical device. It made for thoroughness and ac- 
curacy; and many modern systems are prodigal of a 
plentiful lack of both. 


The One Thing Necessary—Many pedagogical works 
learned and clever and practical and helpful have been 
written in this country within the last few years; the 
theory and the practice of education have been at times 
sagely and earnestly discussed, but in nearly all cases 
the one necessary thing has been overlooked or slighted. 
“In all work of the highest order,’ Mr. Mabie writes, 
“God must be taken into account.” Education is unques- 
tionably a work of the highest order; yet most of our 
writers on school work fail to realize the truth of Mr. 
Mabie’s profound statement. 

For instance, here is Mr. James Phinney Munroe who 
has just given us a well written, impressive and at times 
brilliant volume entitled, “New Demands in Education.” 
What are his new demands? Small classes, the conserva- 
tion of the health of the pupils, educative mental exer- 
cises, the training of the senses, the development of self- 
reliance and self-control, vocational training, competent 
advisers for school graduates, preparation for citizenship. 
All these are excellent things; but when we turn over 


the pages seeking for means whereby these aims may be 
secured, we find a pitiful lack of means and motives based 
upon the spiritual side of the child’s nature. The book 
smells of mortality; it is of the earth, earthly. And, most 
pathetic of all, the author—whose good intentions nobody 
can reasonably question—seems confident that such goals 
as self-respect and self-denial can be reached without a 
religious appeal. 


“For This Relief, Much Thanks”—The tentative ques- 
tionaire which we inflicted upon our patient readers in the 
November issue has met with a gratifying response. The 
answers, many of them graced with illuminating com- 
ments, have afforded much edification, much enlighten- 
ment and much food for thought. They have served to 
make plain the fact of which we have never been oblivious, 
that the readers of The Journal are thinkers as well as 
teachers. Some day, without any betrayal of confidence, 
we hope to share with our readers the genuine pleasure 
which the answers afford us. 

Meanwhile we should like to have more answers. 
Not all centers have been heard from. For the benefit of 
those of our readers who may have overlooked the ques- 
tions, we submit again the three not entirely impertinent 
queries. The answers need not be lengthy, though we 
have no prejudice against a declaration of motives. The 
questions are: 

1. What book has given you the deepest insight into 
the spiritual life. 

2. What book has contributed most to your intel- 
lectual growth? 

3. What book has aided you most in your work as a 
teacher? 


Those Godless Schools—The so-called scientific atti- 
tude toward education which sees fit to eliminate God 
from the scheme of things has had a fair trial in France. 
It has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
An excellent resume of conditions and results as found in 
the French schools is given by Dr. William Barry in a 
recent issue of the London Bookman. On the one hand 
he studies the educational ideals distinguished by a blatant 
and bewildering use of such catchwords as “positive 
science,” “nature pure and simple” and “the absolute 
assimilation of man with things;” on the other hand, he 
gives a vivid picture of the baneful fruits of the pagan 
tree. In part, he says: 

“In the French State schools this absolute assimila- 
tion has been taught under the name of “independent 
morality” for twenty-five years and upwards. The social 
order is explained as a system of mechanical forces; and 
then children hear themselves exhorted to cultivate cer- 
tain ideals, e. g., patriotism, liberty, fraternity, and other 
shiboleths of the year 1789. But these children are not 
only scientific phenomena; they have strong appetites and 
growing passions; and how will the teacher inspire them 
with motives to curb their wild desires? What sanction 
except the fear of the policeman or of public opinion will 
he invoke? These arguments may be effective to restrain 
bad conduct, but they will never make any conduct good; 
for as motives they have nothing moral in them. As was 
excellently said long ago, all they could produce in human 
nature would be a species of retrieving, and man would 
come forth from such an education about as moral as his 
dog or his horse. In fact, he comes forth, if we are to rely 
on French criminal statistics, much less disciplined than 
the animals we train. Independent morality is verbiage; 
its code is a copy-book; and there can be no such things as 
duty in a machine. But men are not machines; all too 
easily they take their place, like Bill Sykes, in a Newgate 
Calendar.” 

Well may this give us pause. The same pernicious 
principles are making way in our own country, and the 
Catholic parochial school stands as the leading defender 
of the true rights of man—of the sane and illuminating 
ee which recognizes the element of the spiritual 
in life. 


While you think of it send $1 for the current year’s 
subscription and get a receipt by return mail. You will 
thus save money and avoid bothering about the matter 
later in the school year when you are rushed with work. 
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Che Value of Pictures, Maps 


“Seeing is believing: more than that, it is often know- 
ing and remembering.” J. Dorman Steele used these 
words at the beginning of his preface to the Hygienic 
Physiology, a book well known in its day. But the propo- 
sition has more authority to uphold it than the opinion 
of this educator. It is the experience of the human race. 
“I saw it” is conclusive evidence, at least for the one who 
“—— Blessed Lord voiced this experience when He said: 
“Thou has believed Thomas, because thou hast seen’”—not 
because thou hast heard, or because it has been explained 
to thee, but—“because thou hast seen.” ; 

So evident indeed is it that an appeal to the eye aids 
both understanding and memory that it would seem un- 
necessary to dwell on the value of pictures, maps and 
charts in teaching. It may not be amiss, however—for 
familiar truths, like familiar objects, sometimes escape our 
attention—to speak a little more at length on the advan- 
tages of assisting the intellect and memory by graphic 
illustrations. 

Has the human mind to be taught to love pictures? 
Give the tiny toddler of the nursery a picture book, and 
you will have your answer. A little later when he is able 
touse a pencil, give him one, and again, you will have your 
answer. Needless to say what it is. 

Neither does the individual nor the race outgrow this 
love. If it did the moving picture shows would not be 
one of the most popular amusements of today. 

Now, has this innate attraction for pictorial represen- 
tation ever been turned to profit as a distinctly educa- 
tional factor? History answers “Yes,” decidedly. Was it 
reserved for modern progress to make the application? 
Not at all. The modern psychologist will tell you not to 
rely solely on auditory images in teaching; to use visual 
images whenever possible. He will tell you to introduce 
an idea into the mind through as many sense organs as 
you can, The more such organs are employed the longer 
the idea will be retained. And perhaps the modern psy- 
chologist innocently believes that he has discovered a 
principle of mental development. 


Church Has Long Used Psychological Principles. 


But long before psychology as a science existed, the 
church used this principle in teaching her children the 
saving truths of faith. In her preaching she appealed to 
the intellect through the ear. But enter one of the sacred 
edifices when the voice of the preacher is hushed. What 
do you see? Truth presented to-the mind, through the 
eye, in painting, in statue, in carving, in the stained glass 
of the windows. 

But these magnificent cathedrals were not reared in 
the earliest times, not indeed till after the ages of per- 
secution. True. Then go to the Roman catacombs. There 
for three hundred years the church concealed herself to 
teach and to worship. No words of sacred eloquence now 
echo through the narrow aisles, no perfume of sacred in- 
cense lingers on the silent air, nor holy sacrifice is daily 
offered on the tombs of the martyred dead. But look! 
lift your lighted taper and see. Here, there, everywhere, 
tudely traced on the rocky walls, truth speaks, not to 
the ear, but to the eye. 


Later in her history, the church prepared for the great 
mass of her children what was called the “Poor Man’s 
Bible,” not the printed words of God, for each printed 
book in those days meant a small fortune, but the pictured 
word of God. 

_ What is the practice of our Holy Mother today? Go 
into one of her churches. Do not the burning candles pro- 
claim that Christ is the light of the world, that we must 
tollow Him lest we walk in darkness? Does not the 
snowy linen of the altar warn us to keep our souls free 


and Charts in Parish Schools. 


By a Sister of St. Mary. 


from stain of sin? Do not the pictured stations of the 
cross act out the whole tragedy of man’s redemption? 

We have grown up among these things, among the 
pictures, maps and charts that teach us the truths of our 
holy faith, We have become familiar with them. Have 
we allowed familiarity to blind us to their value? Do we 
ever reflect that the church is a teaching body and is 
guided in her teachings by the Holy Spirit? Does it never 
occur to us that we could do no better than follow her 
example? And does she confine herself in teaching to the 
medium of language, spoken or written? Why, no. She 
employs not only the sense of hearing, and, as we have 
repeatedly shown, that of sight; but even those of smell 
and touch. It is not only the sight of the floating clouds 
of incense, but its delicate perfume, that recalls the words: 
“Thy prayers shall ascend like incense in my sight.” It 
is not only the sight of the limpid water in the font, but 
its liquid contact with our fingers that reminds us of the 
baptismal tide that cleansed our souls from sin and made 
us children of God. 


Christ Used Object Lessons. 


Now let us go back to the Great Teacher, to Christ 
our Lord. But He did not use pictures, maps and charts 
in teaching the people. True. Neither did He put a book 
into their hands and tell them to study. But He spoke 
of objects which if not actually present to their eyes were 
so well known that their very names called up a picture 
in the imagination. Consider the lilies....Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing....A sower went out to sow 
his seed....Do men gather grapes of thorns....The king- 
dom of Heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed.... 

But our Lord did not stop with these pictures. He 
merely used them to captivate the attention of His hear- 
ers nad to arouse their interest. When He had done this 
He enunciated some great truths. Exactly. Some great 
truths from which these pictures had prepared an entrance 
into their minds—yes, and into their hearts. “Consider 
the lilies. They sow not, neither do they spin, yet I say 
unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. If Go so clothe the grass of the field 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, how 
much more you, O ye of little faith! Seek ye first there- 
fore the kingdom of God and His justice, and all things 
else shall be added to you.” 

Our Lord does not stop with the picture, neither does 
the church in her pictorial representations, her symbolism. 
Neither should we in our teaching. The picture, the map, 
the chart, are to prepare the way for the truth we present, 
whether of religion, literature, science or history, to make 
it clear to the understanding, to associate it with truth 
already known, and thus to make it a living factor in the 
further development of the mind and heart of the child. 

“That sounds well.” I imagine I hear some one say. 
“But there are many beautiful theories! Would that they 
were all practicable!” 

Would that they were! But let us see how far this one 
can be reduced to practice. Shall I say, reverently, let us 
see to what extent we can follow the example of Christ 
in His church in teaching. He told us to walk in His 
footsteps. 

And, first, since that is the most important, let us apply 
it to the teaching of religion. Of course, the decision as 
to which catechism of christian doctrine is to be used 
and how and when taught belong to the proper ecclesias- 
tical authorities. But our teaching of religion is surely 
not confined to the text of the catechism. Religion must 
be a part of the daily life of the child. From his earliest 
years he must be taught—he cannot be forced—to know 
and to love God. He must be taught to see God’s love 
in all that is beautiful and good and sweet and tender 
around him, and then he will return that love. How can 
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thus teach? Can we not by zeal and prayer obtain from 
the Holy Spirit enlightenment to connect the objects and 
actions that make up the daily life of the child with 
thoughts of God? Our Lord did. He pointed out to His 
hearers the lilies of the field and the birds of the air and 
showed them the love and care of their Heavenly Father 
for the children of men. He drew their attention to the 
shepherd on the hillside and told them He was the Good 
Shepherd, who gave His life for His sheep. 
Some Devices for Religious Instruction. 

Just one more thought before we leave the subject of 
religion. It is difficult sometimes for children to remem- 
ber the names and uses of the vestments and the sacred 
vessels of the titar. Pictures of these cut from catalogues, 
mounted on cardboard and used in the classroom will 
soon remove the difficulty. 

In making Bible stories vivid to the child and hence 
capable of conveying their message through the imagina- 
tion to the heart, pictures are almost a necessity. 

We fear to worry you by taking up each school subject 
in succession, so will offer only a few suggestions in con- 
clusion. The use of relief maps will prevent young stu- 
dents of geography from getting the idea that the surface 
of the earth is “one vast plain,” and will teach pupils of all 
ages at a glance facts that would require pages of text- 
book study to learn. 

Historical maps should be used as faithfully as geo- 
graphical ones. In a series of lectures on Methods of 
Teaching History, given at the Catholic University, Pro- 
fessor McCarthy strongly recommended the use of epoch 
maps, emphasizinz his principle by employing them him- 
self at every discourse. And he was speaking, not to 
children, but to teachers with minds matured and trained 
and the ability to concentrate attention. 

In order that the study of history and geography may 
be interesting, it must be made vivid, not only by the use 
of maps, but also of pictures of noted persons, places and 
scenes. 

Composition work, literature, the cultivation of a taste 
for the beautiful, all demand the use of pictures. When 
our pupils have studied a poem will not the poet’s pic- 
tured face in the classroom recall its noble thoughts until 
they “work themselves out in noble deeds’? Will not 


Longfellow’s countenance whisper to those who have mem- 


“The Builders”? 
“Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the place where God doth dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 
Build today, then, broad and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place.’ 

If larger engravings cannot be easily obtained, the 
Perry pictures, with which the Sisters are doubtless fa- 
miliar, will serve very satisfactorily in all these subjects. 
And the pupils will take pleasure and pride in bringing 
suitable pictures from periodicals and other sources. Post 
cards will be of service, too, their only disadvantage being 
their small size; and sometimes for individual work that 
can be made an advantage. Should the classroom not be 
provided with a special frame supporter for pictures, the 
ingenious teacher who realizes their value will find such 
means of mounting and placing them that they will not 
only aid in teaching, but also beautify the room. 

I have said nothing of the study of the natural sciences 
where charts and diagrams bring me back to my opening 
sentences: “Seeing is believing; more than that, it is often 
knowing and remembering.” And it is an encouragement 
to such among us as lack the artistic soul or at least the 
artistic touch to remember that it is not necessary to be 
an artist to make a diagram on the board. A diagram in- 
tended to explain, does its work when it clears up the 
difficulty. And we shall hardly find a subject too abstruse 
to illustrate by diagrams when we remember that Dr. Pace 
habitually uses the blackboard when lecturing on psychol- 
ogy, even picturing with the crayon the mental process 
of forming an abstract idea. 

But in our use of graphic representations, of pictures, 
maps and charts, let us never forget to teach our pupils 
the great map of nature spread out before us by our 
Creator and our Father, the map of hill and dale, of 
mountain and valley, of forest and stream, or the charts 
thai illustrate His wisdom, the growth of the lordly oak, 
the life history of the painted butterfly, the silent march 
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of the stars across the vaulted heavens. And for pic. 
tures! Did even Raphael’s brush ever color a sunset such 
as the Master Artist paints for us upon the western sky? 
Let us so use these that seeing the works of God, our 
pupils will believe in Him; seeing His greatness therein 
reflected, they will understand there is nothing worth while 
without Him; seeing His love throbbing through nature’s 
heart, they will remember to love and thank Him. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
OUR SPELLING SYSTEM? 
By M. F. F. (New Jersey). 


“Must be a good speller,” a phrase not uncommon in 
the business advertisements of our daily newspapers, is 
an expression of the low estimate business men have 
been forced to make of the average High School graduate, 
Employers seeking office help have been heard to say: 
“Oh, I can find plenty stenographers, but give me spell- 
ers.” True, we all must admit that these expressions are 
not without foundation but let us trace this existing defi- 
ciency to its source and apply the remedy. 

Spelling is the reproduction of a word, as a whole, men- 
tally photographed in the mind of the pupil. The pupil 
takes the photograph and keeps it. He uses it (by repro- 
duction) when necessary. He may give as many dupli- 
cate sas he pleases, but the “original” he can not part 
with. 

From this definition we see that a word carelessly pho- 
tographed on the mind of the pupil will result in incor- 
rect reproduction—bad spelling. 

But how will the pupil take the correct mental photo- 
graph of words and from what source? 

The pupil photographs his words himself from his read- 
ing. Oral reading being the correct expression of a suc- 
cession of words from which thought is derived, the pupil 
can not be said to have acquired the ability to read until 
he can take in a sentence at a synthetic glance and by 
this synthetical observation the pupil pictures or photo- 
graphs the elements of the sentence—the words. 

Reading—expressive reading (based on the word and 
sentence methods) is the principal means by which the 
proper spelling activities of the pupil may be occasioned. 
Many, if not all our poor spellers, are mere “word cal- 
lers” in the sense of reading. They are not true readers. 
Expression and thought are omitted from the exercise. 

But I may be asked: Is the Spelling-Book of no use 
to the pupil? Yes, I consider it as some assistance for the 
study of homophones, homonyms and synonyms. It may 
also serve as a “teacher’s manual” for drills, spelling con- 
tests, etc., but it should not be regarded as the only nor 
principal means by which pupils are enabled to develop 
their spelling activities. 

From this “spelling book unit system” we find pupils 
repeating a word, or rather the letters of a word a certain 
number of times, say ten or twelve, then he closes the 
book and tries to repeat by memory the letters which 
have been gabbled over and over. This is just where the 
error of our spelling lesson occurs. The pupils are study- 
ing the wrong way. They are trying to memorize a num- 
ber of letters to produce a given sound instead of trying to 
reproduce (either orally or written) a mentally photo- 
graphed word. 

As “the eyes are the windows of the soul” let us 
teach pupils to look attentively at words and sentences, 
instead of gabbling off the letters of which they are com- 
posed. Much time is saved, less labor is required and the 
end is more correctly attained. Let us as teachers give 
more consideration to the co-relation of reading and spell- 
ing and in a short time “must be a good speller” will be 
an unnecessary phrase in the business advertisements of 
our daily newspapers. 


Words of Wisdom.—In his introduction to the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, Bishop Spalding luminously 
writes: “A great thought, a winged word may have power 
not only to rouse the conscience and the will, but it may 
remain with us as a permanent stimulus to virtuous co?- 
duct. A phrase may fasten itself in the mind as though 
riveted with bolts of steel, or it may insinuate itself into 
the current of our opinions and beliefs, and, blending with 
it, make the waters of life purer and sweeter.” 
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By Brother Anthony, F. S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


In explanation of the reason why I account Proxi- 
mate Preparation on the part of the teacher to be an 
important element of method, I would say that recently 
jn conversation with the director of a large school, I 
asked him—What in his opinion was the most vital 
point to be considered in the success of a school. His 
reply was: The preparation of lessons on the part of 
the teachers. 

Teaching is now recognized as a profession. With 
us religious teachers, it is a life work. Time was, indeed, 
whe namong seculars, teaching was regarded only as a 
stepping stone to something considered more honorable 
or more remunerative. The young men just out of col- 
lege took it up as a means of subsistence until he could 
perfect himself in law or medicine; the young woman 
toyed with it while waiting for that Prince Charming who, 
she was sure, would soon come along and ask her to 
be his. 

Now, this is all changed. As the lawyer, the physician 
and the engineer are supposed, indeed, required to make 
a suitable course of study in preparation for their chosen 
careers, sO must the teacher do likewise in order to 
fulfill properly the duties of his most important and God- 
given profession. He—and when I say he, please take it 
for granted that I also mean she—where circumstances 
will allow it—is no longer to consider himself as a 
hewer of wood and a carrier of water, a Wilkins Micawber 
waiting for something to turn up, a mere hearer of lessons 
and an official child beater, but as one chosen by God 
to impart a knowledge of religion, morals and culture to 
the lambs of the Saviour’s flock. 


Preparation for the Work of Teaching. 


We are all agreed as to the necessity of a remote or 
general preparation for the work of teaching. This prep- 
aration consists (1) in the studies of the teacher during 
his training and the continuation of these studies after- 
wards in order to increase his knowledge; (2) in the at- 
tentive reading of pedagogical works, and in particular 
the study of processes that have received the approval 
of competent men; (3) the exchange of ideas and views 
among teachers by means of pedagogical conferences, 
ete. 

As regards immediate preparation for class, however, 
some think that the importance of it is entirely over- 
estimated. They hold that from the storehouse in which 
they have accumulated knowledge, they can at will draw 
treasures which will meet the intellectual requirements 
of any class of students. 

It is an established fact that there are some teachers 
who possess a good depository of information upon many 
subjects, and who on that account undertake to teach 
without preparation. Our Divine Lord likens these 
teachers to the father of a family who is always disposed 
to draw from his treasure the old riches and the new, 
having acquired them by long and assiduous labor. But 
it must be admitted that this facility and abundance can 
only be the result of superior talents, joined to years of 
experience in teaching, which, however, are not the 
common inheritance of the majority. For a teacher of 
ordinary talents to presume to teach without preparation 
any of the subjects of a curriculum and especially the 
the most important subject of religion is simply rash- 
hess, presumption—nay, a certain contempt for the func- 
tions of his profession. 

Nor are those great geniuses in Church and State, nor 
those ever-ready after-dinner speakers so regardless of 
Preparation as some would imagine. We have all heard 
of the distinguished extempore post-prandial orator who, 
when his memory failed him, took from his inside pocket 
his carefully prepared manuscript and vigorously continued 
his impromptu speech. I have known one of the greatest 
pulpit orators of the last century deliver a magnificent 
sermon without any immediate preparation rather than 


disappoint an expectant congregation; but I have known 
the same orator to prepare most carefully, making notes 
for use, subjects which he was to treat in public lectures. 


Great Men Always Prepare. 


Webster, in his speech against oppression—apparently 
an impromptu one—speaks of England as “A power which 
has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and her military posts, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 

When congratulated on this beautiful impromptu pas- 
sage, this great statesman who has been aptly styled “a 
steam engine in breeches,’ honestly explained that the 
passage was not impromptu, but that it had been care- 
fully prepared and placed aside for future use, years 
before, during a morning walk on the ramparts of Quebec. 

We are told that Cicero had previously prepared and 
stored away a series of introductions which he used in con- 
nection with his various speeches as occasoin required. 
Cardinal Newman tells us that the great Grecian orator, 
Demosthenes, before delivering any of his great efforts, 
carefully prepared what he had to say, put it in the best 
language possible and then gave it to the world. Did 
he have to give expression again to any of the same 
thoughts in future orations, he hesitated not to use the 
words which he had carefully prepared on former occa- 
sions. 

Cardinal Newman, himself, complains that a criticism 
of one of his essays was hastily written and published 
within a month, whereas the article criticised had been 
the result of a year’s study, preparation and meditation. 


Elementary Work Requires Constant Preparation. 


Those who think that too much importance is attached 
to preparations of lessons, may assert that while it is 
only reasonable to expect that difficult lessons, such as 
advanced arithmetic, should be prepared by the teacher be- 
fore going to class, it is silly to insist on the preparation 
of work for the lower grades, such as elementary reading 
and the like. To these objectors I would put the ques- 
tion: Why is elementary reading a mere mechanical exer- 
cise in many of our schools? I will give the answer for 
them. It is because the teachers do not prepare their 
lessons. Teaching little children to read is a task full 
of difficulties. Good methods will minimize these diffi- 
culties! but it is only by careful study and preparation 
thta the teacher can utilize these methods. Those who 
adhere to the method of imparting learning ascribed by 
Washington Irving to the old New Netherland School- 
master are mostly the ones who consider the preparation 
of elementary subjects as unnecessary. 

A teacher should then carefully prepare the subject 
matter of each lesson that he gives. Prudence makes 
this obligatory upon him; for it is necessary that he 
should exactly recall the principles of things, and those 
facts that easily escape the memory, and the forgetfulness 
of which might occasion serious mistakes. It is neces- 
sary also that he adduce reasons in support of the princi- 
ples which he advances and arrange them with tact and 
judgment, in order to avoid presuming upon such as he 
may have gleaned from a hurried or ill-digested cursory 
reading. It is equally essential that his discourses should 
be clear and easy to comprehend, free from all disorder of 
ideas, and methodical in arrangement, to prevent vagueness 
and confusion. He need not seek for high-sounding sen- 
tences, or far-fetched expressions which will only create 
embarrassment in the minds of the pupils; rather let him 
express himself in a plain, familiar but forcible manner, 
as a father guiding and instructing his family. It is 
to a prompous, pedantic teacher of the old school that 
the following command is ascribed: “Extricate the quad- 
ruped from the vehicle, amply provide it with provender 
and ere the bright aurora sinks in the western horizon 
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amply shall I reward they labors.” He meant to say 
Unharness the horse, feed him and I will pay you.” 
Lastly, the teacher’s expression and his demeanor should 
bear the impress of dignity of manner, or behavior, for, 
were he devoid of this he would be liable to excite weari- 
ness, disgust, and perhaps, even the contempt of the 
pupils. This unquestionably demands sedulous prepara- 
tion and energetic work. Should he neglect either the 
one or the other in the expectation that Providence by 
an extraordinary help would supply the deficiency, it 
would, indeed, rather resemble the rashness of a man 
who tempts God, than the just hope of one who confidently 
trusts in His goodness and omnipotence. In the battels 
of education as well as in those between armed bat- 
talions, the old maxim holds good: “Trust in God, and 
keep your powder dry.” 


Unprepared Lessons Generally Ineffective. 

An unprepared lesson is generally badly given. It 
has neither attraction for the teacher nor interest for the 
pupils. If the class be composed of several divisions, the 
disadvantage will be still greater. If everything is not 
foreseen—illustrations, questions and the various exer- 
cises—the indecision of the teacher will make the pupils 
lose their time and idleness will soon beget disorder. 
Works entitled “Books for the Teacher” or “Teacher’s 
Editions” may help, but they do not dispense from prepara- 
tion of lessons; the same may be said of educational 
journals, out of which suitable material might be chosen 
and adapted by special preparations to the particular les- 
son to be given. 

By preparing his lessons the teacher projects, as it 
were, his own individuality into the lesson, and thus elicits 
the attention of the pupils much more readily than if he 
is using the way of another without having made it his 
own. 

Now a word as to the nature of proximate prepara- 
tion. The preparation of a lesson includes: preparation 
of the subject, or pedagogical preparation; moral prepara- 
tion; and preparation of materials for illustrations. The 
preparation of the subject means: (1) That the lesson 
is chosen according to the program of the class and the 
special part mapped out for the period’s work; (2) that 
the length of the lesson be limited to suit the intelli- 
gence of the pupils and the amount of time which can be 
given to it; (3) that care be taken to make all the details 
accurate. Dictations should never be selected at random; 
the solution of a problem should be foreseen to prevent 
delay or want of clearness when correcting it; history 
and geography require immediate preparation even by the 
best informed teachers. A sketch useful for explanation 
may have to be made beforehand, or a historical fact must 
be read over, so that by adding to the interest of the 
instruction some point may be made more clear to the 
minds of the pupils. 

The teacher should make notes of his preparation and 
enter them in a special book for notes of lessons. 

Guiding Points for Preparing Lessons. 

In preparing his lesson the teacher must determine: 
(1) The ai mof the lesson, and (2) the most suitable 
way of introducing it. By the aim, the thoughts of the 
pupils are to get a definite tendency, and their curiosity 
is to be aroused. The aim may be expressed: (1) In 
a sentence which simply sets for the work of the lesson; 
(2) by a question to which the teacher expects no an- 
swer, but which gives a certain turn to the pupil’s 
thoughts; (3) by a problem or an example containing the 
truth which the pupil is to learn during the lesson. To 
state the aim of a lesson requires great skill on the part 
of the teacher. 

Moral preparation has been spoken of as one of the 
divisions of proximate preparation. Moral preparation is 
a sort of examination which the teacher puts himself 
through on his own teaching in a given specialty, on 
the difficulty he finds in it, and the efforts he has made 
to overcome them, on the attention of the pupils and the 
means of stimulating their intellectual activity during 
the lesson. 

The third point comprised in proximate preparation 
is the preparation of materials. This consists in getting 
ready all objects required for a lesson, lest through want 
of forethought the teacher be obliged to leave the class 
in order to procure them. Such objects may be maps, 
charts, pictures for reference, specimens for object les- 
sons, or models for drawing, etc. 
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We would think little of a teacher of chemistry who 
during a lesson would have to send here for a flask, there 
for a tube, and somewhere else for a clamp. We would 
naturally expect that before entering on the lesson he 
would have placed in readiness all things necessary for 
his experiments. We must expect the same preparedness 
on the part of the teacher of any other subject, be it ever 
so simple or elementary. 


Religious Instructions Need Planning. 


If it is important that all lessons in secular subjects 
should be preceded by an immediate preparation, it is 
still more urgent with regard to religious instructions, 
the object of which is so vast and sublime. Hence, how- 
ever great may be his accomplishments otherwise, a pru- 
dent teacher will never give a catechism lesson without 
special and sufficient preparation. A hasty preparation 
might cause him to give incomplete or erroneous instruc- 
tion, or to adopt a method unsuited to the capacity of the 
children. Knowledge alone is not enough to constitute a 
good catechism. Many a great preacher would make a 
poor catechist. He would talk over the heads of his audi- 
ence. On the other hand, there have been great church- 
men who used the cathechetical method in instructing their 
flocks. When Cardinal Cheverus at the request of the 
King of France was transfererd from Boston to the See of 
Montauban, he used his pulpit every Sunday as a Cate- 
chist’s Chair and explained to his hearers, suffering yet 
from the ignorance and disorders consequent on the great 
Revolution, the simple words of the little Catechism. 

Permit me now to give a few directions as to the man- 
ner of preparing certain lessons. These directions are 
not mine, but are drawn from the experience of others who 
have made teaching a life-work. Let the lessons in Cate- 
chism be our first example. To prepare for the lesson, the 
teacher should: (1) Decide upon the subject to be ex- 


plained and developed; (2) make sure that he fully under- 
stands the meaning of all the words employed in the ques- 
tions and in the answers; (3) formulate sub-questions 
calculated to make the pupils understand the propositions 
enunciated and the terms employed; (4) introduce develop- 
ments suggested by the subjects; (5) find comparisons to 


make the pupils understand a difficult portion; (6) makea 
practical application of the subject. 


The Use of Notebook to Teachers. 

The teacher would do well to take notes of the com- 
parisons or explanations he might have met in preparing 
his catechism the important minor questions and the re- 
flections. These notes he should place in his book and use 
them during the lesson. This is an excellent means of 
insuring method, of preventing all wandering from the 
subject, and of supplying for momentary lapses of 
memory. 

How are we to prepare reading The text of the lesson 
for the following day should be indicated to the pupils 
on the evening before, and they might be told to mark the 
words they want to have explained and to find out the way 
of expressing the sentiments contained in the lesson. On 
his part the teacher should study the lesson and prepare 
a plan of the subject, the ideas and the words, and mark 
the pauses and intonations required for expressive reading. 
This preparation on the part of the teacher is indispens- 
able. 

In elementary reading the teacher should foresee: (1) 
The subject of the lesson; (2) the intuitive proceedings to 
be employed; (3) the exercises of recapitulation so as to 
impress on the mind of the pupils’ former lessons; (4) the 
principal questions on the words and phrases so as to de- 
velop the judgment and the moral faculties of the pupils. 
On teachers of reading I would impress these two sayings: 
(1) “A teacher able to explain reading lessons and poems 
holds the class in his hand;” (2) “Without frequent and 
well prepared explanations of reading lessons and poems 
there can be no serious teaching of the mother tongue.” 

Let us now refer to the teaching of history. The teach- 
ing of history should (1) be rendered picturesque and ani- 
mated, by making use of poetic descriptions, biographical 
sketches and direct narrations; (2) rational, by showing 
causes and effects of events; the influence of character and 
human passions, etc.; (3) moral and religious by discover- 
ing the action of Providence in human events; (4) ar- 
ranged so as to afford suitable exercises for the memory 
aided by the imagination and the association of ideas. 
These divisions show the nature of the preparation re 
quired. (Continued on page 333) 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR, JANUARY, 1913. 


Circumcision of Our Lord. Cronan. 
Macarius, Abbot. Martinian, Bp. 
Genevieve, V. M. Florentius. 
Rigob. Eugene. Tryphon. Pricus. 


nday, Sunday after New Year. 

G. Return of the Child Jesus from Egypt.. Matt. 2. 

Telesphorus, P. M. Simeon Stylites. 

Epiphany of Our Lord. Melania. 

Lucian, M. Aldric. Devota. Crispin. 

Severin, A. Eugenian. Albert, B. 

Julian, M. Finan, B. Brithwald, B. 

Agatho, P. Marcian, Pr. Florida. 

Hyginus. Gildas, Ab. Egwin, B. 

2. Sunday, 1. Sunday after Spiphany. 

G. The Child Jesus in the Temple. Luke 2. 
Tatiana, M. Satyrus. Arcadius, M. 
Potitus, M. Agritius, B. Veronica. 
Malachy. Felix, M. Hilary, B. D. 

Paul, H. Mida. Maurus. Habacuc. 

Marcellus. Otto. Fursay. Priscilla. 

Anthony, A. Alba. Milgitha. 

Peter’s Chair. Uufrid, M. Prisca, V. 
Sunday, Septuagesima Sunday. 

G. The Laborers in the Vineyard. Matt. 20. 
Holy Name of Jesus. Canute. Julius. 
Fabian and Sebestian, M. Fechin, A. 
Prayer of Christ. Agnes. Meinrad. 
Vincent. Anastasius, Gaudentius. 
Espousals B. V. M. Emerentiana. 
Timothy, B. M. Felician. Suranus. 
Conversion of St. Paul. Ananias. 


4. Sunday, Sexagesima Sunday. 

G. A Sower Went Out to Sow. Luke 8. 
Holy Family. Polycarp, B. M. Paula. 
John Chrysostome, B. D. Vitalian. 
Passion of Christ. Flavian. Valerius. 
Francis de Sal. Gildas. Aquilinus. 
Martina. Hyacintha. Aldegunde. 
Pet. Nol. Edan, B. Cyrus. Louisa. 
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THE TEACHING OF CATECHISM. 


By Rev. Aloysius Kemper, S. J.. Omaha, Neb. | 
In order to teach catechism well, it is necessary, in 
the first place, to recognize what position the catechism 


lesson holds in our curriculum. Measured by hours and 
number of periods, it becomes the least conspicuous of 
all branches. There are, however, considerations which 
put it far in the front rank in vital importance. These 
need not be emphasized here. They are commonplaces 
with us. That hour, or half hour, two or three times a 
week, is the official reeognition we give to the one branch 
which makes us offer our Catholic schools and colleges 
to the Catholic public. It is for this, with the atmosphere 
of religion that we endeavor to create about all our work, 
that we are in the teaching field. It is for this that 
Catholic parents forgo the apparent advantages and en- 
ticements of secular institutions, and send their children 
to us. This religious instruction is the one branch which 
has directly an eternal value; which puts the young 
creatures of God, over whom we preside, in their right 
attitude toward their Creator. It is the soul of the whole 
body of our teaching, of vastly more importance than all 
that is temporal and perishable in education. These con- 
siderations are, as already said, commonplaces. We all 
realize the importance of the catechism without the need 
of argument. 

It is, perhaps, of greater importance to use every en- 
deavor to have our pupils share in this our realization. 
They must be made to feel that the catechism is not 
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merely one of five or six branches ranged in line; each 
separate for itself, and each taking its turn at the proper 
time. They must rather come to regard it as the founda- 
tion upon which their whole education is built, and to 
which all their intellectual activities are, in some way, to 
be referred. This realization can be brought home to 
them principally by our own attitude of zeal and earnest- 
ness in presenting and exacting the matter of the cate- 
chism; in a word, by teaching the catechism well. 
To Attain Practical Realization. 

This brings us more directly to the subject matter of 
our consideration, for we are inquiring how to teach cate- 
chism. We might take as our thesis this question: How 
are we to teach Christian doctrine that it may become a 
practical realization with those whom we instruct? The 
words in black need to emphasized, for precisely there 
seems to lie the great defect in the results of our years 
of religious instruction. Pupils, in some instances, may 
not realize their religion in such a way that they can give 
off-hand a statement of, much less a reason for, the faith 
that is in them. The catechetical method has acquainted 
them with a series of answers to set questions, and these 
fixed and unalterable questions alone seem able to conjure 
up the proper reply. Ask any average dozen boys who 
God is, or what grace is, or even what a sacrament is, or 
prayer, or any one of the great subjects of their catechism, 
and, unless they have recently reviewed the corresponding 
lesson in their question-and-answer book, it is not unlikely 
that some will be found unable to give you a correct no- 
tion of what you demand. The simplest, most elementary 
concepts seem to baffle them. As it is in their knowledge 
so it is largely in their practice. They have carried very 
little life away from the dry bones of their manual. Their 
religion has been for them a long memory lesson which 
affects the intellect but little, and which stirs the will even 
less. This defect. of mere memory acquisition is not to 
be found in the subject of religion only. It is to a degree 
a characteristics of certain young minds. But whilst in 
other branches the consequences of this defect may be 
partly overlooked, and better results expected for later 
years, in this matter of such vital importance, when an 
eternal interest is at stake, it ought to be an urgent con- 
sideration with Catholic educators to counteract the de- 
fect as much as possible. 

Emphasizing the Fundamentals. 

In the first place it seems imperative to insist, by con- 
stant repetition, on fundamentals. If repetition is recog- 
nized as an important factor in all teaching, it must be of 
greater importance here. In the higher classes, e. g., we 
might afford to let the pupils get rusty in parsing and 
other details of grammar, which they knew so well by rote 
in their first years. We can never afford to let the knowl 
-edge which they must have as an entrance requirement 
to heaven, grow dim in their minds. Would it not, then, 
be of greater advantage to use time which we might be 
tempted to devote to fine theological distinctions, such as 
might be considered in keeping with a college training, 
on a new presentation of the old, old truths? Even if we 
are teaching, say the sacraments, it would be highly un- 
wise to let the year pass by without finding, or making, 
natural openings for the points of faith and the command- 
ments, which have daily application in the student’s life. 

A second point which should be attended to is clearness 
in explanation. To realize the necessity of this clearness 
from but one point of view, we need only recall how ex- 
asperatingly defective is the ordinary pupil’s knowledge 
of the most obvious words he meets in his reading. He 
brings this defective word knowledge to his study of cate- 
chism, and unless even the obvious things be restated 
from various points of view, and with the simplest synon- 
yms, he will carry away only hazy notions of what he 
has read and heard. A good plan, in use by some pro- 
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fessors, is to have the pupils render in their own words, 
in connected paragraphs, the ideas they have picked up 
concerning the lesson just explained, or they may be ques- 
tioned in a manner different from that of their catechism. 
Both these methods will often reveal to the teacher the 
vague, or even misleading notions that the class has ac- 
quired. But correct ideas are the only part of their knowl- 
edge which may be regarded as a permanent possession 
of value. Mere memory of words, without correspond- 
ing, personal ideas, is scarcely worth having. 
Making Catechism Interesting. 

Besides presenting the matter clearly, the 
must also make it interesting. 
textbook is a mere dead outline. Of itself it will not stir 
in any heart love of God or man, nor act as a stimulus to 
performance of duty. Yet God, and Christ, and virtue, 
must be living realities to the pupil. They are not merely 
to enter his memory, but captivate his intellect, and ap- 
peal to his curiosity, and live in his imagination, and speak 
movingly to his will. This they will not do unless the 
teacher can succeed in dressing up this mere skeleton of 
religion in such a garb of interest as will appeal to the 
whole of the young mind and heart. An obvious means of 
arousing interest in young people is the copious use of ex- 
amples, drawn from sources familiar to them. Our divine 
Saviour is our model catechist in this regard. He pre- 
sented His eternal truths most often in terms of familiar 
stories or references to the scenes and sights about Him. 
The lilies of the field, the birds of the air, the hen gather- 
ing her chicks, the fishers and their nets, the stone crying 
out, the thief in the night, these are some of the figures 
by which He finds an entrance into the minds and hearts 
of His simple hearers. All of the good catechetical man- 
uals grow to their considerable proportions by these con- 
crete restatements in picture and story. The writings of 
Mother Loyola are masterpieces in the skillful use of illus- 
tration, and they should be familiar to every teacher of 
Christian doctrine. In speaking of inspiring interest the 
writer does not wish to suggest that this interest is to be 
aroused by means of anecdotes alone. Anyone who has 
had experience in teaching catechism or in giving retreats 
to young people knows that the instructor is making a 
grave mistake who thinks he must hold the attention of 
his audience by constant recouse to stories. The most 
potent means of arousing interest is the teacher’s own en- 
thusiasm and interest in his subject which spring from 
freshness of knowledge obtained by careful preparation. 
But of this, more presently. 


Teaching With a View to Actual Living. 

While striving after clearness and interest, the catechist 
must constantly bear in mind the important scope of his 
work, which is to teach with a view to actual living. This 
point has been touched upon before, but it deserves more 
than a passing mention. That it is fundamental may be 
seen from the words in which Pius X, in his Encyclical on 
the teaching of catechism, outlmes a method to be fol- 
lowed by the religious instructor. “Since the scope of his 
(the catechist’s) instruction is always directed to amend- 
ment of life, he should institute a comparison between 
what is required of us by our Lord and our actual con- 
duct. He should conclude with an efficacious ex- 
hortation in order that they may be moved to shun and 
detest vice and to practice virtue.” Is there not a danger 
that this practical side of our catechizing may be over- 
looked, or that the pupils may be left to make the appli- 
cation for themselves? It is here that the teacher should 
strive to be as much up-to-date as possible. He must not 
be so taken up with his address to the intellects before 
him that he forgets to warn them of present dangers to 
faith and morals, or fails to put them in a correct attitude 
toward the present-day spirit of indifferentism to religion, 
and the fashionable familiarity with things that should 
not be mentioned amongst Christians. The newspapers, 
magazines, the theatre, the streets and public places are 
all subjects against which the catechism class must supply 
a caution. On the other hand these young souls should be 
kept in familiar touch with their great spiritual oppor- 
tunities. How much would result from an occasional 
reference to such simple opportunities as the good in- 
tention, daily Mass, frequent Communion, the reading 
of good books as an antidote to the poison of the irre- 
ligious and immoral press which they cannot quite keep 
out of their lives! These are proper subjects for any 
catechism class and not only for those special times when 


catechist 
The ordinary catechetical 
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the respective page or question is reached where they are 
specifically treated. There must be some of this appeal 
to the heart and will during the catechism hour. It is not 
safe to trust them to the hazard of the more formal ser- 
mon or sodality instruction. They may never be men- 
tioned there; besides, the more intimate contact of the 
classroom will give them greater efficacy and lasting value. 


Teacher’s Preparation of the Lesson. 


Another point that needs emphasis, and that should 
appear on the teacher’s list of matter for frequent self- 
examination, is his preparation for the catechetical instruc- 
tion. Plainly, then, if ever, he should speak ex abundan- 
tia. One of the warnings iterated in almost all the papers 
read at the Catholic Educational Conferences on the sub- 
ject of Cristian doctrine, is against the fallacy of letting 
the instruction take its chances when the teacher actually 
confronts his audience. The writers of these papers all de- 
clare, with insistence, that even for that familiar catechism 
lesson careful preparation is necessary, and many an over- 
burdened teacher hearing this, says within himself, “This 
saying is hard, and who can bear it?” Let us listen to a 
further sentence or two from the Encyclical on this point. 
“It is much easier,” says Pius X, “to find a preacher cap- 
able of delivering an eloquent and elaborate discourse than 
a catechist who is able to impart instruction entirely 
worthy of praise. It must, therefore, be carefully borne 
in mind that a person, whatever facility of ideas and 
language he may have inherited from nature, will never be 
able to teach catechism to the young and adult without 
preparing himself thoughtfully for it.” There is more in 
the same strain, but it is all an insistence on the necessity 
of preparation. How otherwise can a person teach the 
truths of religion with that zeal and enthusiasm which 
are contagious, and which in themselves are more pow- 
erful arguments for right thinking and right living in ac- 
cordance with the principles of our faith, than the most 
skillful logic or the grandest oratory? How otherwise can 
we impress on our pupils that we ourselves realize the 
overwhelming import ofour subject, and that we would 
have them share in our realization? 


THE PRIEST’S VESTMENTS. 


All boys and girls who do not know the names of the 
vestmeits which the priest wears at Mass, and the special 
significance that each one has, should commit this to 
memory. 


There are six vestments worn by the priest celebrating 


Mass: 


1. The Amice is a white linen veil, 
puts over his head and shoulders. 
with which the Jews 
struck Him. 

2. The Alb is a long white 
reaches to the feet of the priest. 
robe that Herod, in mockery, put upon our Lord. 

3. The Cincture, or Girdle, is the cord tied around the 
waist to hold up the Alb. It represents the cords with 
which Jesus was bound. 

4. The Maniple, worn on the left arm, represents the 
chains put upon our Lord, and also the handkerchief with 
which Veronica wiped His face. 

5. The Stole is a narrow band which hangs down from 
the neck, and is crossed on the priest’s breast. It repre- 
sents the cords with which our Lord’s neck was bound 
after His condemnation. It is also the distinct sign of 
the priestly office, and is used in many ceremonies and 
blessings. 

6. The Chasuble, or outer vestment, covers the body 
of the celebrant, and represents the garment with which 
Christ was clothed in Pilate’s court. The large cross upon 
the Chasuble reminds us of the cross placed upon Christ’s 
shoulders. At solemn Mass the deacon and sub-deacon 
wear vestments called Dalmatics, which resemble the 
Chasuble worn by the celebrant of the Mass. 


which the priest 
It represents the veil 
covered the face of Jesus when they 


linen garment which 
It represents the white 


A most encouraging and helpful way of showing ap- 
preciation for the service rendered by The Journal comes 
from teachers who pay their subscriptions in advance— 
one, two or three years. All this assists very much in the 
carrying out of our plans for the continued improvement 
of your magazine. 
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January Drawing 


and Handicraft 


Grace M. Poorbaugh, Goshen, Ind. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every day is the world made new.” 

January is not lacking in material for drawing and 
handwork. Altho holiday fun is over, its joys may be 
prolonged in the drawing, painting or cutting of toys. 
This is the time 
when the call for 
toys as models will 
meet with the most 
hearty response A 
Teddy-bear, a toy 
boat, a drum or a 
horn are excellent 
for models. 

The white, snowy 
days of January are 
a study in black and 
white, so the land- 
scape work should 
be done mostly in 
black and_ white. 
Splendid results 
may be obtained 
by using chalk and 
charcoal on. gray- 
tinted paper. With 
chalk represent 
snow, and with 
charcoal, trees and 
bushes. (See Illus- 
tration 1.) 

A landscape in 
which blue - tinted 
paper is used is also 
very effective. Use 
chalk for the snow 


Illustration 1 and make an ever- 


green tree with green crayograph. 

Very simple landscapes having only one tree should 
be made in the first grade. 

As the work advances be careful to make good ar- 
rangement of trees. 

Cut landscapes can also be made. For these, use gray- 
tinted paper for the sky, white for the snow, and black- 
coated paper for the trees and bushes. 

Drawings or free-hand cutting of things we use in 
cold weather can be made and mounted without at- 
tempting picture composition. 


Illustration 2 

A sled can be cut from red paper and mounted on 
manilla drawing paper; a cap and mittens cut from 
black and mounted on gray, or skates cut from black 
and mounted on gray. (Illustration 2.) 

Give the directions clearly and definitely and let the 
children work out these pictures for themselves. By 
doing this they will gain independence asin no other way. 

Illustrate the work children do in winter, as shovel- 


ing paths in the snow, carrying wood or coal, or feeding 
the birds. 

Little children can draw or cut simple objects, as a 
snow shovel or coal scuttle. 

Illustrate by means of cutting and drawings, winter 
sports, as snow-balling, coasting, skating, building snow 
forts and making snow men. (See Illustrations 3 and 4.) 
Two of these are cuttings, the other is done with chalk 
and crayograph. Each of the cut pictures requires two 
lessons, one for cutting, the other for pasting. 

Allow the children many opportunities for free ex- 


Illustration 3 


pression. Ask them to show what they like best to do 
in winter, what they did during vacation, or what Santa 
brought them. (See Illustration 5.) 

January and the Eskimos seem inseparable in the 
primary teacher’s plans, and there is scarcely a limit to 
the interesting picture composition which we can make 
in illustrating these stories. 

The animals chosen are, of course, those of the north- 
land. Have a large outline drawing to place before the 
children to copy; also sets of patterns for tracing. This 
will pave the way for good free-hand cutting work. 


Illustration 4 


Cut a bear from white paper and mount on gray, or 
a seal from brown and mount on a darker brown. Older 
children will enjoy illustrating their stories of these ani- 


mals with cuttings or drawings. A seal may be drawn 
with black crayograph on gray-tinted paper. Chalk may 
be used for the ice. A white bear might also be drawn 
with chalk on gray-tinted paper. 

An Eskimo booklet which can be taken home at the 
end of the month’s work will please the children. In 
the first grade this booklet must, of course, be very 
simple. Four or five pages the shape of an Eskimo hut 
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may be cut from white drawing paper and fastened to- 
gether with a brass fastener. With black crayograph 


Illustration 5 


the cover may be made to represent blocks of ice. On 
the remaining pages may be pasted the various cuttings 
which have been made from time to time illustrating 
Eskimo life. The older children will also enjoy this 
work. Illustration 6 shows a booklet cover suitable for 
second or third grade. 

The Eskimo is cut from black-coated paper, the snow 
from white, and the sky from gray. 

These are mount- 
ed as shown in the 
illustration. 

Such a_ booklet 
may contain stories 
written by the chil- 
dren and illustrated 
with cuttings or 
drawings. 

Good cuttings may 
also be saved from 
each lesson and 
mounted on a large 
card to represent an 
Eskimo village. 

January is the 
month of snow. 
Lead the children to 
see the beauty of 
the snow. Some 
snowy morning 
when the flakes are 
falling, take the chil- 
dren out of doors. 
Let them catch 
some flakes on their 
mittens or coat 
sleeves. They will 
then enjoy cutting 
snow flakes when 
they return to the 

Illustration 6 school room. Tis: 
sue paper or the artist’s transferring paper may be used 
for these. If pasted on blue or black backgrounds they 
produce a very pretty effect. Figures a, b, c, d and e 


show the different steps in the making of a snowflake. 

Older children will enjoy making a snowflake booklet 
in which may be written a January poem. 

Little children may make snowflake cards upon which 
are copied in their best writing a short verse. 

Figure 7 shows a mitten-shaped booklet which might 
be used for spelling lessons in the lower grades. A 
booklet should be made with sufficient pages for a 
week’s lesson at least. 


orgy’ 
t tI 7 

January is the month when lessons on time should 
be given older children. 

Illustrate this work by drawings of a calendar, hour- 
glass, sundial, clock and watch. 

Many exercises are suggested for construction work 
during the month. 

Let the first grade children make a sled, using red 
construction paper. 

Model the Eskimo, Eskimo hut, bear, seal and dog 
out of clay. These may be used for the Eskimo village 
on the sand table. 

Paint the face of the Eskimo brown and his hair 
black. Make his suit of sheet wadding. Cover the bears 
and Eskimo huts with sheet wadding also. Paint the 
seals and Eskimo dogs brown. 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


THE DIVINE SHEPHERD—MURILLO 


As a painter of glowing religious fervor and devotion, 
Murillo has never been surpassed. The expression of 
deep and enthusiastic religious feeling has never been 
more eloquently set forth than in his work. In his 
numerous religious pictures, the typical national style 
of his country, Spain, is glorified into a passionate 
fervor, having its seat in the very depths of the soul, 
and thus he rises 
above the narrow 
region of most Span- 
ish painters, surpass- 
ing in depth even 
Velasquez,—the only 
one of his country- 
men worthy to be 
compared with him 
as an artist. His 
marked characteris- 
tics are well shown 
in such a picture as 
the “Divine Shep- 
herd,” where he por- 
trays the youthful 
Jesus, —a_ beautiful 
boy—as a shepherd, 
instead of represent- 
ing a mature man, 
as is commonly done 
when Christ is con- 
ceived of as the 


Shepherd of His peo- 


ple. Note the won- 
derful beauty and 
almost divine maj- 
esty of this striking 
figure. The fine 
thoughtful face, the 
large, dark, intent 
eyes, the strong 
mouth, and the im- 
posing bearing, all 
suggest the divinity 
of the young Shep- 
herd. This is no or- 
dinary boy repre- 
sented as fondling a 
lamb; but is, indeed, 
as the name clearly 
tells us—but not 
more clearly than the picture itself—the Divine Shep- 
herd. The exquisite attitude and bearing of the figure 
are worthy of careful scrutiny. Note the peaceful look 
in the face of the single lamb, the way the light falls 
upon the two figures, the suggestive background and the 
general arrangement of the picture. Notice the long 
staff in the Shepherd’s hand. How gracefully he grasps 
it; but far more interesting is the look in his striking 
face. This is a face that one loves to remember and to 
think of many times. Deep feeling and religious enthu- 
siasm, we are sure, were vital traits in the character of 
the artist who could paint such a picture as this. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What is the title of this picture? 

Why is it so called? Is it a good representation of the 
“Divine Shepherd”? Why do you think so? 

Is it the way he is usually represented? 
spects is it different? 

Do you like this youthful representation? 

What are the striking features of this face? Is it a 
beautiful face? What traits of character are plainly writ- 
ten in it? 


In what re- 


The Divine Shepherd—Murillo 


Is it worthy to be the face of the “Divine Shepherd”? 

Does it suggest his loveliness? Especially what traits 
of it? 

How many sheep are represented? What look do you 
see in this lamb’s face? 

What does the Shepherd hold in his hand? 

What is the background of the picture? 

What does it suggest to your mind? 

Is it suitable for 
the picture? 

Why do you think 
so? 

Do you like this 
picture? Why do 
you like it? 

What thoughts 
and feelings does it 
give you? 

What do you think 
was the character of 
the artist who paint- 
ed it? Do you think 
he was a man of 
deep religious feel- 
ing? Why? 

Would you like to 
have such a picture 
hanging in your 
room where you 
could see it often? 


THE ARTIST 

Bartholome Este- 
ban Murillo was 
born at Seville, 
Spain, in 1617. His 
father was a simple 
mechanic, named 
Gaspar Esteban. Lit- 
tle is. known of the 
painter’s early years. 
Like several other 
artists, he showed 
the bent of his mind 
when a child by cov- 
ering his school 
books and the 
school room walls 
with drawings. His 
parents died before 
he was eleven years old, leaving him to the care of a 
surgeon named Jean Augustin Lagares, who had mar- 
ried his aunt, Donna Anna Murillo. 


Later the boy was apprenticed to his uncle, Juan del 
Castillo, a master of ordinary ability whose school at- 
tained a great reputation. Under his teaching Murillo 
took his first steps toward the career of an artist. His 
kindly nature and anxiety to learn made him a favorite 
both with his teacher and his fellow-students. He 
availed himself of all means of improvement, and soon 
painted as well as his master. While still a pupil with 
Castillo he executed two pictures in oil, the “Virgin with 
St. Francis” and the “Virgin del Rosario with St. Dom- 
ingo.” 

In 1640 G@astillo moved to Cadiz, leaving Murillo to 
shift for himself and struggle with poverty as best he 
could. For two years the boy found it difficult to exist. 
Seville seemed to be well supplied with artists so that 
only the best could demand remunerative prices for their 
works. Murillo was then unknown, shy and retiring in 
disposition, with no influential patron to bring him into 
notice. So he painted rough, showy pictures for the 
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weekly market, where he would take his stand at stalls 
of eatables and old clothes, among groups of gipsies and 
muleteers. 

As he stood in the market-place waiting for customers, 
Murillo had a splendid opportunity to study the habits 
and characteristics of the little beggar-boys of Seville 
who afterwards appeared so truthfully in his pictures. 

Fired by a desire to see something of the world, and 
to improve himself as an artist, when twenty-four years 
of age Murillo journeyed on foot to Madrid, a long, 
tedious distance when traversed in this manner. Arrived 
in the city, without friends or money, he was kindly re- 
ceived by Velasquez then at the height of his power and 
fame as an artist. Velasquez recognized the gifts of the 
ambitious young man and gave him every assistance, 
even providing a home for him under his own roof. 

For three years Murillo worked and studied in Madrid. 
He was permitted to visit the galleries of the city where 
he eagerly copied the pictures which appealed to him. 
Then, declining Velasquez’s offer to send him to Rome, 
he returned to his native city. So far as is known, he 
never again left it. 

He now put into practice the lessons he had learned. 
The people of Seville were amazed at the progress he 
had made when they saw the eleven pictures he next 
painted for the cloister of the Franciscan monks. They 
were entirely different from any pictures ever before 
seen in Seville. The young artist had gone directly to 
nature for his inspiration, treating the narratives of the 
Bible as if they had happened in Spain, and using the 


people who surrounded him as his models. 

Among his important pictures are the following: “An. 
nunciation,” “Infant Saviour,” “Infant St. John,” “Moses 
Striking the Rock,” “Return of the Prodigal,” “Abraham 
and the Three Angels” “Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes,” “St. Peter Released from Prison,” “Mother and 
Child,” “The Dice Players,” “The Melon Eaters,” “Beg- 
gar Boys,” “Feeding the Five Thousand,” “Virgin of the 
Mirror,” “Adoration of the Shepherds,” and “St. Anthony 
of Padua.” Murillo died in 1682. 


caine 
THE USEFUL GROSBEAK 

The grosbeak is one of the most useful as well as the 
most beautiful of the sparrow family. The species in- 
cludes the cardinal or redbird, gray, rose-breasted, black- 
headed, and blue grosbeaks. 

The grosbeak is of great service to man, for besides 
being a heavy feeder on noxious weed seeds, he is espe- 
cially fond of the Colorado potato beetle and various 
cucumber beetles that no other birds but partridges or 
quail will eat. He destroys manv injurious insects, such 
as the hickory borer, the plum curculio, orchard and 
forest tent-caterpillars, tussock, gypsy, and bro-vn-tail 
moths, chinch bugs, canker worms, army worms 
and locusts, as well as scale insects, those destructive 
mites so hard to find and exterminate. The cardinal is 
especially. useful in the south, killing the enemies of the 
cotton plant, the cotton worm, boll worm, cotton cut 
worm and cotton boll weevil. The rose-breasted gros- 
beak is an exquisite singer. —Our Dumb Animals. 
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Lessons in Penmanship 
George A. Race, Bay City, Mich. 


We. 3. 


May the year 1913 find the penmanship of the readers 
of the Catholic School Journal and their pupils im- 
proved. If you have not given writing the attention it 
should have, begin at once to find how it can be im- 
proved. 

Last month I spoke about Form and Freedom in 
writing. The next thing to be considered is speed or 
rapid writing. Speed in writing is essential. Our age 
demands it. 

The fact that we have been able to c' ange our meth- 
ods of teaching writing to meet this demand has 
had a great deal to do with the present awakening 
in writing. If it was not for the need of speed, finger, 
vertical, or slow drawn arm writing would be just as 
good today as formerly. But we have learned that when 
steam was applied to the old way for speed, it went to 
pieces and a scrawl was the result. 

Now form and freedom may be considered the engine 


Ubbabet 


and are the fundamentals of good writing, but when 
speed or steam is turned on it may destroy the engine 
unless applied in the right way. 

I believe that speed or rapid writing should be de- 
veloped gradually rather than by turning on all our 
freedom and letting the hand run away, then apply the 
training process. 

Letters and exercises that will be found helpful for 
speed and lateral swing are the capitals O and A, and 
the small u, n, m, o, in groups of five with from three 
to four groups on a line. 

These should be practiced daily as drills. Consult 
your watch to see how you are gaining in speed without 
losing form. 

I present this month a set of capitals and small letters 
for study and practice. 

Work for the month’s practice as follows: 

Drill 90. This drill is very helpful in getting the loop 


AE CL EI HL ILI 
WOPLG SIU VYULYZ 
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of letters below the line. It starts as in “m” coming 
down straight the slant of writing one-half space below 
the line crossing on the line. Keep loops round at the 
bottom. Count 1-2-3-4. Seven groups on a line. 

Drill 91. Make a line of retraced indirect ovals. 
Coming back and retrace the Z several times. Count 
six and 1-2-3-4. 

Drill 92. Start as in X, making the loop stand nearly 
on end. Cross on the line. Letter slant of writing. 
Count 1-2-3, at rate of about forty per minute. 

Drill 93. Word practice for Z. Six on the line. 

Drill 94. The small r is rather hard and needs a great 
deal of practice. It starts as in “i” or “s,” coming to a 
stop at height of the small letters with a short slanting 
stroke to the right and downward to tle line, slant of 
writing. Quick turn at base line. Do not retrace or 


JO, 


G7. 


Jo /6 46 


T OZ, 


ify 


make any special effort to make this letter higher than 
the others. Count 1-2-3 for letter and ten for group of 
five. Four groups on a line. 

Drill 95. Word practice for r. Six on a line. 

Drill 96. This is another style of “r’ commonly used. 
Start as in small “n.” Down aie retraced a little 
above first part with a swing to the right as in v or w. 
Count 1-2-3 and ten in groups of five. 

Drill 97. Word practice. Six on a line. 

Drill 98. Before taking up the figures, practice on the 
push and pull and oval movement until it can be made 
one-third of a space in height. Figures are the same 
slant as letters. The one is used as a measure, and is 
a short, slanting straight line, slightly heavier at 
its base. Do not make it by simply striking the 

(Continued on page 317.) 
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Stories for Reproduction 


RENA AND THE SNOW 

Little Rena Clayton had come to visit Aunt Jennie. 

Aunt Jennie lived away up north. Little Rena’s home 
was down south where it was warm all the time. 

Her mamma was sick and papa had taken her to 
Europe to see a famous doctor, and as they thought it 
would be too long a trip for Rena, she had been sent 
to papa’s sister, Jennie, where she was to stay all winter. 

The next morning she helped Aunt Jennie feed the 
pretty canary bird. In the kitchen she found Tabby, 
the cat, with which she made friends. While she was 
playing with Tabby, she happened to glance thru the 
window. She jumped up and ran and looked out. Her 
eyes were big and round. “Oh, oh Aunty, come quick,” 
she called. “Just see all the pretty white feathers in 
the air. Where do you suppose they come from?” 

How Aunty laughed when she saw Rena’s feathers. 
What do you suppose they were? Yes, they were 
large, white snowflakes. 

Rena had never seen snow before, so of course, she 
didn’t know what it was. 

But Rena had some nice sleighrides on the soft, pretty 
snow that winter. And what fun it was to coast down 
the little hill behind the house. 

THE BOY IN THE BRICK HOUSE 

A new family had moved into the little brick house 
on the corner. The children were wondering if there 
were any little boys or girls for them to play with. 

Each day on their way to school they looked at the 
little brick house, but no one was to be seen. 

But one afternoon, about a week later, as two boys 
were walking home from school, they saw a boy sitting 
by the window. He waved his hand to them and they 
waved back. 

“Tl wonder what his name is,” said Carl. 

“I wonder why he doesn’t come to school,” said Fred. 


” 


The next afternoon, the boy at the window was watch- 
ing for them, and as Carl and Fred came along, he 


motioned for them to come in. As they hesitated, the 
door opened and a lady said, “Come in, boys. Harry 
wants to see you.” So they went in with Harry’s 
mamma. 

“Hello, boys,” said Harry. “I’m glad to see you. 
You see, since I broke my leg I haven’t been able to 
run and play with the boys, but it is almost well now, 
and the doctor said I could go to school next week if 
I’m careful. Now tell me about your school. Do you 
play any games? And don’t you like to play ball? I do.” 

And in ten minutes the three boys were great friends. 
After awhile Harry’s mamma gave them each some 
cookies and they went home, promising to come again 
every day until Harry was well enough to go to school. 


COASTING DOWN THE HILL 

Six boys and six girls were going to coast on the 
big hill. They were talking merrily and pulling their 
sleds after them. When they reached the top of the 
hill the fun began. Down the hill they flew, then after 
the long climb back, down they went again. 

“It’s time to go home now,” said Ralph. “It is be- 
ginning to get dark.” “Oh, wait a little while,” said 
Joe and Charlie, altho their mamma had told them to 
be home by dark. “See, the moon will soon be up and 
then it will be as light as day.” No, boys,” said Ralph, 
“you'd better come right home. Tomorrow is Saturday 
and we can coast all afternoon. Come along.” But 
Joe and Charlie were already half way up the hill. When 
they reached the top they both sat on one sled and with 
Joe steering, away they went. But it was getting dark 
so fast that Joe didn’t see the big stump sticking up out 
of the snow, until they were almost upon it, and then 
he hadn’t time to steer around it and quick as a wink, 
they ran into the stump and were thrown off the sled 
and rolled down the hill to the bottom. 

When they were picked up, Joe was found to have 


broken his arm, while Charlie had sprained both wrists. 
“Oh, dear,” cried the boys next day when they saw 
their playmates going to the hill to coast, “I wish 
we had minded mamma. Now we can’t coast any more 
this whole winter, and just because we didn’t mind.” 


SKATING 

The lake was frozen over at last and the boys and 
girls were glad. It was Saturday afternoon and the 
boys and girls were hurrying to the lake with their 
skates hung over their shoulders. Soon the lake was 
covered with happy skaters. 

“Let’s have a race,” cried James to Elsie. “All right,” 
said Elsie, ‘“‘let’s see who can skate to the old bridge 
first.” Away they went, faster and faster. They had 
almost reached the bridge when the ice began to crack 
beneath their feet, and before they could turn around, 
Elsie skated right into a hole. Down she went, but she 
grabbed the ice and held on. 

“Hold on, Elsie,” said James. “I'll help you out.” 
3ut when he attempted to lift her out, he found he 
wasn’t strong enough, and the ice kept cracking. 

Then he shouted and shouted and at last the people 
heard and came running as fast as they could. 

“T can’t hold on any longer,” said Elsie. 

“You must,” said James. “I'll see if I can’t help 
you,” and he lay down on the ice and took hold of 
Elsie’s arms and held her till the people came and 
pulled her out. 

Everybody said James was a brave boy to have helped 
Elsie, for if he hadn’t, Elsie couldn’t have held on and 
would have been drowned. 


EARNING THEIR SUITS 

Nine boys were in Howard Little’s barn talking about 
baseball. They wanted to have a regular team in the 
spring and all wear suits just alike. But how were 
they going to get the money to pay for their suits. 

“Well, boys,” said Howard, “we must earn it. 
how can we do it?” 

“Oh, boys,” said Eddie, “I've thought of a way. Let’s 
get up a show.” “ A show?” laughed the boys, “what 
kind of a show?” “Well, this is what I mean. Each 
one of us can do something. Howard can speak the 
piece about ‘Jim, the Newsboy,’ Joe can give a dumb 
bell drill, Hal can whistle, Dick can sing and—” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the boys, “of course we can.” 

The boys worked hard and the last of January gave 
their first entertainment. They made nine dollars. How 
proud they were. But of course nine dollars wasn’t 
enough. So each boy earned what he could chopping 
wood and doing chores. “I think we'll have enough 
money for our suits when spring comes,” said Howard. 


And they did. 


BENNIE’S RED HANDKERCHIEF 

Little Bennie was walking along the railroad track 
one afternoon when he noticed one of the rails was 
loose. He looked around, but no one was in sight. He 
listened and far off he could hear the rumble of the 
train which would soon be there. What 
He had heard that if you waved some- 
But he had nothing 


But 


passenger 
should he do? 
thing red, the train would stop. 
red to wave. Oh, yes, he had, too. And he pulled a big 
red handkerchief out of his pocket. He had always 
hated that handkerchief, for all the other boys had 
nice white ones, and they laughed at his big red one. 

He took it in his hand and ran up the track waving it. 
When the train came in sight he ran faster and faster, 
waving the handkerchief. 

The train began to go slower and slower, and came 
to a stop right beside of Bennie. 

Bennie told the conductor about the rail and he sent 
some men to fix it. He took Bennie’s name and the 
next day Bennie received a new suit, a pair of shoes 
and a dozen white handkerchiefs. But he always kept 
his red handkerchief? Do you know why? 
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Elementary Agriculture 


By Grace Marian Smith of I H C Service Bureau 


SOME MEN WORTH WHILE 


“From out the white and pulsing storm, 
I hear the snow-birds calling; 
The sheeted winds stalk o’er the hills 
And fast the snow is falling.” 
—Burroughs. 


Now, when the weather does not permit much experi- 
mental work in agriculture, is a good time to learn 
something about the men who led in this movement, who 
first taught us the importance of its study. 

If we have taken good care of the stock and know 
that it is well fed and well housed, that it has a shel- 
tered place in which to feed, and water to drink—if, in 
short, we have taken such thought as we may for the 
comfort of the beasts in our charge; if the machinery 
about which we studied in our earlier lessons is also 
covered and protected as well as we can protect it from 
the elements, we will now get acquainted with our com- 
manding generals. 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp is dead, but because of his con- 
nection with the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work we will 
‘earn about him first. He was born in Essex County, 
New York, December 16, 1833, and died in 
Washington, April 1, 1911. He was con- 
nected with educational work until he was 
about thirty, when, owing to poor health, 
he moved to a farm in Benton County, 
Iowa. There he interested himself in stock 
breeding. About ten years later he began 
publishing a farm paper, “Western Stock 
Journal and Farmer,” in which he taught 
the necessity of diversified farming. 

In 1879 he became Professor of Agri- 
culture in Iowa State Agricultural College 
at Ames, and in 1884 President of the Col- 
lege. In 1886 he resigned and went to 
Louisiana, where he helped in the develop- 
ment of the Louisiana rice lands. Many 
farmers from the North Central states em- 
igrated to this section, attracted by the op- 
portunities which had not before been recog- 
nized, and which Mr. Knapp brought to 
their attention. Afterward Dr. Knapp made 
trips to Japan, China and the Philippines, 
to study rice and methods of production. 
He introduced new varieties of rice to the 
United States growers and gave them the 
information he had collected while abroad. 

He helped in the fight against the boll 
weevil which was becoming so common 
as to threaten the entire cotton industry, 
and then took charge of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work in the South. In con- 
nection with this, he organized the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
and Girls’ Poultry and Canning Clubs. These now have 
a very large membership over the whole country. 

Then there is L. H. Bailey, now Dean of Cornell Ag- 
ricultural College, who was President of the Country 
Life Commission appointed by President Roosevelt. 
Professor Bailey was born at South Haven, Michigan, 
March 15, 1858. He graduated from Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and has given special attention to horticul- 
ture, agricultural education, and rural life. 

Professor Bailey has written much, “The Nature Study 
Idea,” “Back to Nature,” “The Country Life Movement” 
and a great many pamphlets and booklets dealing with 
horticulture and gardening. If you do not have his 
“Encyclopaedia of Agriculture,” which covers practically 
every subject relating to farm work, it would be a most 
excellent thing to place in the school library. The “Rural 


Science Series” which he edited contains books written 
by leaders in the Country Life work. A volume of 
poems deals with nature subjects—birds, and winds, and 
tillage, and trees. 

And that great naturalist, Luther Burbank, the man 
who grows new varieties of fruits, flowers and vegetables. 
Born in Lancaster, Mass., March 7, 1849, he has devoted 
his life to the study of plants. His work has been so 
valuable that Carnegie Institute gave him an annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000 a year for five years, so that he 
might not be hampered in carrying on his experiments. 
He has more than 2,600 experiments now under way at 
his California farms, and every now and then the world 
is startled by some new triumph of his plant breeding. 
The Burbank potato, the thornless cactus, numerous 
plums, prunes, apples, berries—the new fruit, the plum- 
cot—and numberless roses and other flowers now com- 
monly grown, including the Shasta daisy, were first 
grown under his direction. In addition to his experi- 
mental work, he is special lecturer on evolution at 
Leland Stanford University. 

Cyril G. Hopkins, the “soil man” of Illinois State 
University, was born in Chatfield, Minn., July 22, 1866. 
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Tulips and hyacinths planted by the City Beautiful 
Club of the Louisville Normal School. The school won 
800 bulbs as a prize because 71 per cent of its pupils 
cultivated home and school gardens. 


After graduating from Cornell University, he made a 
special study of agricultural chemistry at Gottingen. He 
was formerly connected with the South Dakota State 
Agricultural College, and later with Illinois University. 
His “Story of the Soil” and the various soil bulletins 
he has written are the best authority we have on how 
to preserve the fertility of the land. 

Perry G. Holden, the corn expert, now connected with 
the I H C Service Bureau, Chicago, was born in Minne- 
sota, October 14, 1865. He graduated from Michigan 
Agricultural College and began his educational work in 
that state. The “Catholic School Journal” for December 
has a short item about his work. He is the coun- 
try’s authority on beet, potato, and corn culture and is 
probably the most popular and best known agriculturist 
in the country. Have you read his “Corn Secrets”? 

There are still others—a long line of them—dairymen, 
machine men, stock men—men who are doing things— 
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helping in the fight to better your condition and mine. 

Among them are editors of good garm papers. One 
of the first who interested himself in showing farmers 
how to take advantage of their opportunities was Henry 
Wallace, editor of “Wallace’s Farmer.” Do you have 
his “Letters to the Farm Boy” in your library? He 
talks about “The Farm Boy and His Father,” “The Farm 
Boy and His Mother,” “The Farm Boy and His Tem- 
per,” and so on, thru a number of chapters, very 
interesting and very helpful; and you will find more of 
the same sort published regularly in the farm paper 
which he still edits. Wallace is one of the men with 
whom we should become better acquainted. 

John Burroughs, who wrote the verse at the head of 
our article, is one of the most delightful of companions. 
He was born at Roxbury, New York, April 3, 1838, is a 
graduate of Yale, and taught school for several years. 

Listen to this description of his home: 


“He leaves the train at West Park, mounts the 
hill thru a peach orchard, crosses the grassy 
fields and the high road, opens the rusty gate, and 
is at home. The slope at the rear of the 
house to the river is laid out in a grapery, and an 
orchard of apple and peach trees. Between the 
house and the road, the steep hillside is tufted 
with evergreens and other ornamental trees. On 
the opposite shore of the Hudson there are few 
cultivated fields and many wild meadows and out- 
cropping ridges of slate rock. On the hither side 
of the river, back of the railroad which cuts 
thru the slate hills, is a perfect wilderness— 
rugged, barren, uninhabited.” 

He calls his home “Slabsides.” What does that sug- 
gest about the material of which his home is built? 

“Birds and Bees,” “Sharp Eyes and Other Papers,” 
“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” “Afoot and Afloat,” 
“Bird and Bough,” “Camping and Tramping with Roose- 
velt” are some of his writings especially good for school 
libraries. Read several of them, so that you may be- 
come more closely acquainted with this genial, kindly, 
nature-loving man. Mr. Burroughs lives on his eighteen- 
acre farm, where he busies himself with his farm work, 
his observations, and such writing as he cares to do. 

One of his essays is about Henry David Thoreau, one 
of the earliest nature students. Burroughs says of 
Thoreau that “he was probably the wildest civilized 
man this country had produced.” 

Thoreau called himself “Inspector of storms, sur- 
veyor of forest paths and all across-lots routes, shep- 
herd and herder to the wild stock of the town.” 

Burroughs says that “when a cow leaped the fence 
like a deer and ate up the corn, or a horse forgot he 
was not a mustang on the plains and took the bit in his 
teeth, leaving the buggy and family behind, it interested 
Thoreau, as evidence of the untamed spirit which domes- 
tication had not altogether subdued.” 

Thoreau was born in Concord, Mass., July 12, 1817, 
died May 6, 1862. He studied at Harvard and lived for 
a while in the family of Emerson. He refused to go to 
Europe “because he would lose so much of Concord.” 
“At best, Paris could be only a school in which to learn 
to live here—a stepping-stone to Concord.” One of the 
quaint things he said was, “The loud peep (of the high- 
hole) . . . is like the note of an alarm clock set last 
fall so as to wake Nature at exactly this date—Up, up, 
up, up!” 

Our study of country life is not simply that we may 
“raise more corn, to fatten more hogs, to buy more land, 
to raise more corn, etc.” Not one of these men who 
work so unceasingly to tell us how we may improve 
our material prosperity has in mind only the getting a 
bigger yield of, grain. 

We must have money in order to secure the best op- 
portunities for ourselves, so we will study methods of 
crop production and manage our affairs with a reason- 
able thrift and economy. But, if we get so absorbed in 


money making that we neglect the opportunities for soul 
development, all our toil and planning achieve nothing 
really worth while. So in order to keep our sense of 
values properly adjusted, even while we busy ourselves 
to get a better yield of corn, we will read something of 
the great nature lovers and plan our lives to bring aes- 
thetic as well as financial returns. 


LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 314.) 
paper. Make the naught nearly a circle. Count 1-2. 
Forty on a line is a good number at first, for all figures. 

Drill 99. First stroke of six is same as one, finished 
with a small loop. Keep space between first and second 
strokes. Count 1-2-3. 

Drill 100. The last stroke of the four is the same as 
the one. In the first part the down stroke is parallel to 
the last, and crosses it at about one-half its height. 
Count 1-2-3, 

Drill 101. First part of seven starts with a dot or 
down stroke, swings to the right with a straight line or 
compound curve. Down stroke same as one. Count 
1-2-3. 

Drill 102. First part of nine like small “a.” Last 
part as in one. Stop on the line with this figure. 
Count 1-2-3. 

Drill 103. Figure two starts with a dot or loop and 
is made like “Q,” only last stroke rests on the line and 
is nearly straight. Count 1-2-3. 

Drill 104. Start three with a dot or loop. Make ovals 
same size, connected by small loop. Finish with a 
swing to the left. Count 1-2-3-4. 

Drill 105. Start five with a straight slanting line the 
height of one and finish like the lower part of three. 
Connect last part of figure, keeping it parallel to base 
line. Lift the pen in making the five. Count 1-2-3-4. 

Drill 106. Make compound curve of eight first. Finish 
with straight line slant of one. Count 1-2-3. 

Drill 107. Review of the figures in order practiced. 
Forty on a line written at the rate of sixty per minute. 

Drill 108. Figures in their regular order. Practiced 
same as in 107. 

Drill 109. Practice for writing figures in columns. 

Drill 110. This drill is made by retracing the capital 
V. Get a good swing and avoid an angle on the frst 
turn. Count ten. 

Drill 111. Start capital with a loop as in the other 
letters, coming to the line with a compound curve 
round on the line. Finish with an indirect oval. Count 
six. 

Drill 112. Start V as in drill 111. Finish with a left 
curve two-thirds height of first stroke. Count 1-2-3. 
Rate for forty-five per minute. 

Drill 113. Word practice for V. Seven on a line. 

Drill 114. The “t” is made by extending the first 
stroke of “i” to one-half space and retracing to height 
of i. Cross letter at half of retracing part. Count 1-2-3. 

Drill 115. This drill will help to compare the two 
letters. Count five. Six on a line. 

Drill 116. The letter t in groups. Count 1-2-3-4-5. 
Six on a line. 

Drill 117. Word practice for t with final form of this 
letter. Eight on a line. 

Sentence practice for the first four capitals practiced 


NEW YORK THE LARGEST JEWISH CITY IN 
THE WORLD 

Figures recently compiled and published show that the 
total number of Jews in the world is about 11,800,000. 
Of these, 1,900,000 are in the United States—over 1,000,- 
000 being congregated in New York City. New York 
City is, therefore, by far, the largest Jewish city in the 
world, the next being Warsaw and Budapest. 

There are only about 500,000 Jews in all Asia, 340,000 
in Africa, and some 9,000,000 in Europe, of whom about 
5,000,000 are in Russia. 
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A Topical Study in Industrial Geography 


C. M. Sanford, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


WOOL 

Next to cotton wool is the most extensively used of 
all the fibres. Indeed the woolen industry alone is the 
great rival of the cotton industry. Moreover, the use of 
wool is increasing rapidly, being more than five times 
as great as it was a century ago. The present con- 
sumption of wool is so great that for every man, 
woman and child in the United States eight pounds are 
used each year, as against about three pounds only fifty 
years ago. 

The wool of commerce is produced almost exclusively 
by the domestic sheep; for, with the exception of a 
very few species in the mountainous districts of Europe, 
the wild sheep produces hair rather than wool, and 
even the domestic sheep, when neglected, tends to grow 
hair. Wool, then, may well be considered a product of 
civilization. 

The Difference Between Hair and Wool 

While there is no hard and fast lines between wool 
and hair, nevertheless there are marked differences. 
Hair is smooth on the outside, while wool is covered 
with very small over-lapping scales, so small that they 
cannot. be seen with the naked eye. These scales inter- 
lock, making it possible to felt wool, or in other 
words to press it into a durable cloth without either 
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spinning or weaving. Wool fiber has the further dif- 
ference that naturally it is crimped or curled, so that 
when drawn out it is much longer than otherwise. The 
fine merino wools are exceptionally wavy, often having 
as many as thirty crimps in an inch of fiber. This is 
another quality that renders felting easy. 


Kinds of Wool 

The finest wool, from pure bred merino sheep, is 
called “clothing” or “carding” wool. Usually the fiber 
is from two to four inches in length, fine, strong, and 
crimpy. This wool makes soft, well fitting garments. 
It is grown only in semi-arid or arid regions; for ex- 
ample, the plateau districts of Australia, Argentina, 
South Africa and western United States. 

Long, coarse wools are known as “combing” wools, 
and are used in making yarns and worsted fabrics. The 
Leicester and Lincoln sheep, found largely in England, 
Scotland, France and Canada, excel in its production. 

The native or carpet wools are inferior to either of 
the above, and are produced by sheep that are very near- 
ly in their wild state. These are found in Asia Minor, 
Russia, China and parts of Spain. 


The Manufacture of Wool 
In many respects the manufacture of wool is like that 
of cotton; but there are differences that require notice. 
The fleece, fresh from the sheep, must first be “scoured.” 
In scouring, dirt particles of all kinds, together with the 
“yolk,” or grease, are removed. Often this grease is 


saved and converted into soap. If the wool belongs to 
the class known as “clothing” wool it is next carded. 
In carding, the wool is passed over a cylinder so set 
with thousands of wire teeth, that it tangles and inter- 
locks the fibres in every conceivable direction. Later 
this wool is loosely spun into yarn and woven into 
woolen goods. Since the wool is loosely twisted the 
cloth is soft and its strength is due to the felting 
properties of the wool. 

In manufacturing the coarse, long “combing” wool, 
the process is quite different, for it is not carded at all. 
On the other hand, immediately after it is scoured it is 
combed. The purpose of combing is to place the separ- 
ate fibers parallel to each other. They are then tightly 
twisted and woven. Thus we see that “clothing” wools 
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are scoured, carded, and woven into soft fabrics used 
mostly in making clothing; while the “combing” wools 
are scoured, combed, firmly twisted, and woven into the 
firmer, stronger fabrics. 

In felting, the wool is kneaded and pounded until it 
becomes thoroly tangled and interlocked, after which it 
is firmly pressed into cloth used in the making of men’s 
overcoats and hats. (What kind of wool is usually 
carded? What is the purpose of carding wool? From 
some aged person in your community learn how wool 
was carded in Colonial days. Is all wool combed? What 
kind is combed? Why that kind? Only the cheaper, 
shorter wools are felted). 

Where Wool Is Manufactured 

Great Britain leads the world in the manufacture of 
woolen goods and she does this in spite of the fact 
that she is the only nation whose output of raw wool has 
materially decreased. Leeds, with the surrounding 
cities, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, is the center 
of the industry. All these are large cities, Leeds hav- 
ing a population of about half a million, while Bradford 
is nearly as large. On an outline map of the world indi- 
cate the position of these cities. Seventy per cent of 
the wool manufactured in England is imported from 
Australia, while most of the remainder comes from 
South Africa. Trace the route a ship would take from 
Melbourne to Leeds. From Cape Town to Leeds. 
Leicester, a city of 240,000, lying south of Leeds, manu- 
factures more hosiery than any other city in England. 
France, Germany and Belgium also manufacture woolen 
goods extensively. The wool is imported largely from 
South America. The cities of Antwerp and Marseilles 
are important woolen centers. 

In 1900 the United States produced 290,000,000 pounds 
of wool from 60,000,000 sheep, which is three times as 
much as we produced sixty years ago. Nearly all the 
sheep raised are either pure or mixed merinos. The 
following states lead in the production of wool: Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Oregon, 
Idaho, California and Utah. The only states east of 
the Mississippi that raise wool to any extent are Ohio 
and Michigan. On an outline map of the United States 
shade the areas of wool production. 

All the wool that we raise is manufactured in our 
own mills and we import more than 100,000,000 pounds 
yearly. The wool imported comes chiefly from Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Uruguay and South Africa. This 
wool which is of the cheaper, coarser grades is made 
into carpet. 
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Boston is the most important American market for 
wool, being a convenient center for the distribution of 
wool to the manufacturing towns of*New England; for 
New England still operates more than one-half of all 
the woolen mills in the United States, while Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey operate a third. 
What part of our wool then is manufactured outside 
New England and the three states mentioned? 

We must go outside of New England, however, to 
Philadelphia, to find the most important center of wollen 
manufacture in this country. Other important centers are 
Lawrence, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Lowell, Mass.; New 
York City; Manchester, N. H.; Camden, N. J., and 
Chester, Pa. On an outline map of the United States 
shade in the areas of woolen manufacture, also indicate 
the position of each of the cities mentioned above. From 
text-books and other sources learn all you can about 
these cities. 

Carpet Manufacture 

We are the greatest carpet making nation in the 
world. More than half of all the carpets we produce 
are manufactured in the single city of Philadelphia, 
which is the world’s center of this industry. Other 
centers are Lowell, Hartford and Yonke s, N. Y. Indi- 
cate the position of these cities. 

Knit Goods 

More machine-made knit goods are manufactured in 
the United States than in all other countries combined. 
Cohoes, in the Mohawk Valley, is the world’s cente: 
of this industry. 

Mohair 

Mohair is made from the long, fine, soft, lustrous wool 
of the Angora goat. Often this wool is from twelve to 
eighteen inches long. The Angora goat is a native 
of the steppe region of Asia Minor, but is now found in 
South Africa, Turkey, and the United States. Since they 
naturally browse, farmers are finding that they are 
excellent to keep down the brush on rough, rocky pas- 
ture lands. In no country does the Angora goat thrive 
better than in South Africa. Mohair, therefore, is be- 
coming an increasingly important export from Cape 
Colony. The United States consumes one million pounds 
of mohair yearly. 

Cashmere 

The costly cashmere shawls that are so _ highly 
prized are made from the downy under-covering of the 
Cashmere goat that lives on the high slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains. High up the mountains these 
goats have a bright ochre color, while in the lowest 
vales they are nearly white. Besides the Himalaya 
district the Cashmere goat may be found in Germany 
and France. The comparatively wild goat of the moun- 
tains produces the finest wool, in fact the most ex- 
pensive wool known—for the best grade is “worth its 
weight in gold.” The average goat yields but three or 
four ounces. 

Alpaca 

The alpaca is an animal not unlike the llama, and is 

found on the high plateaus of the Andes. 


Camel’s Hair 

Formerly camel’s hair was used almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of paint brushes; now it is employed 
extensively in making carpets, coarse shawls, underwear, 
and hosiery. From Russia we get a coarse, strong cam- 
el’s hair that is used in making belting for machinery. 

During the discussion of the fabrics do not fail to have 
samples of each so that the pupils may become familiar 
with their characteristics. If you do not have a Geo- 
graphical Museum start one today and place these sam- 
ples in them for future use. 


SILK 
Silk, a gossamer-like fibre of great strength and elas- 
ticity, is produced by the silk worm. This worm is 
really the “mulberry moth” in its caterpillar stage. It 
is a native of the northern part of China or Bengal. Silk 
worms are hatched from eggs that are bluish in color, 


and the size of a pin’s head. A single moth lays about 
500 eggs. These eggs are laid in June and hatch during 
the following April. 


The Silk Worm 

When first hatched, the silk worm is very small, but 
grows rapidly for about four weeks, when it attains its 
full size, and is three inches in length. During this period 
of rapid growth it feeds upon the leaves of the mulberry 
tree, which are gathered and fed to it under cover. So 
greedy is the silk worm, that each week it devours 
many times its weight in leaves. Three or four times 
during the month it stops eating for a couple of days, 
when it “moults,” or changes its skin. Immediately after 
each change, when the new skin is tender and elastic, 
the worm grows much faster than usual. 


Silk Fibre 

The substance from which silk is made is a jelly-like 
mass which is secreted by the silk worm, and is stored 
up in two large glands that extend almost the entire 
length of its body, ending near the mouth. Just before 
the worm enters the “still” or chrysalis stage, these 
glands greatly enlarge, and thic jelly-like substance 
oozes from them thru two small openings on either side 
of the worm’s mouth. These very minute streams at 
once unite and form an extremely fine fibre that imme- 
diately hardens upon being expos.1 to the air. The 
worm, after spinning the fibre, so winds it about its 
body as to form what is called a cocoon. 

To secure the silk fibre from the cocoon it is first 
heated or steamed until the worm within is dead; then 
it is softened in warm water, after which the outer, 
tangled portion is brushed off until the end of the true 
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strand is found. This strand is usually about 900 yards 
long but is so fine that the strands from 1,000 cocoons 
will produce only a pound of raw silk. The deft, trained 
worker, after finding the ends of the strands of about a 
dozen cocoons, twists them into a single thread by the 
aid of a very simple spinning wheel. This thread, when 
reeled and dried, is twisted into “hanks”—and this is 
the raw silk of commerce. 


Where Silk Is Produced 

Of the world’s output of silk, which ‘s between forty 
and fifty million pounds each year, China produces 40 
per cent, Japan 15 per cent, Italy 18 per cent, while the 
remaining 27 per cent is very largely produced in India 
and the Mediterranean countries of southern France, 
Greece, and Turkey. The rather restricted areas that 
produce silk are not determined by climatic conditions, 
for, indeed, both the silk worm and the mulberry tree 
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thrive in regions where the range of climate varies 
greatly. The availability of very cheap labor, more than 
any other factor, determines the regions that can advan- 
tageously grow silk. The hand work involved in the 
rearing of the worms, and in the preparing of the 
“hanks,” exclude the industry from regions where 
wages are high. In Italy girls can be secured to reel 
raw silk at a cent an hour. No doubt silk would be pro- 
duced extensively in the United States were it not for 
the fact that people can make bette: wages working at 
something else. The areas that manufacture silk ex- 
tensively differ very widely from those that produce it. 


Where Silk Is Manufactured 

In this industry the United States leads, manufacturing 
31 per cent of the world’s product; France manufactures 
22 per cent, Germany 14 per cent, Russia 6 per cent, 
Italy 5 per cent, and England 4 per cent. 

In the United States, silk valued at $140,000,000, is 
manufactured each year. Ninety per cent of this is man- 
ufactured in four states; namely, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and New York. Tho Pennsylvania 
leads, Paterson, N. J., is the center of the industry. This 
city has the further distinction of having the largest 
ribbon factory in the world. France surpasses all the 
countries of Europe with Germany in second place. 
Krefeld, in the Prussian province of the Rhine, is the 
center of silk manufacturing in Geru.any. Other Euro- 
pean cities—centers of the silk industry—are Lyons, 
Milan, Ste. Etienne, Zurich, and Basel. Shanghai and 
New York are the world’s greatest markets for raw silk. 

(Make a list of all the uses to which silk is put. Why 
is silk more expensive than linen or cotton? Why do 
people prefer silk for certain garments? On an outline 
map of the world shade the areas that produce silk; that 
manufacture silk extensively. Trace the route a ship 
would take from Shanghai to New York; from Bombay 
to New York; from Yokohama to New York; from 
Genoa to Lyon. Indicate the position of Krefeld, Lyon, 
Milan, Ste. Eteinne, Zurich, Base, Patterson and Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
PUBLISHED 

How many school textbooks are there? Counting sep- 
arate titles only, Dr. John D. Wolcott, Librarian of the 
United States Bureau of Education, estimates that at 
least a million have been published, and as many of these 
have been lost owing to the lack of a means of preserva- 
tion, Dr. Wolcott has just established a special textbook 
library in addition to the Bureau’s regular pedagogical 
library. 

“My estimate as to the number of textbooks issued 
since the invention of the art of printing includes both 
school and college textbooks,” said Dr. Wolcott yes- 
terday, “but does not include the works of races other 
than the white race. There is no way even to guess at 
the number of manuscript textbooks used by the ancients 
and the peoples of the East. This estimate, moreover, 
does not include separate editions or revisions of the 
same textbook. If we could figure works like the old 
Webster Spelling Book, which has run into hundreds of 
editions, on the basis of reprintings rather than of titles, 
I should have to raise my estimate considerably. 

“On looking into this matter of textbook publication, 
I found that many important and at one time valuable 
works of this character had entirely disappeared, owing 
to the utter lack of means for their preservation, so I 
have decided to establish an additional library at the 
Bureau of Education that will be devoted simply to the 
collection and preservation of textbooks. This special 
library was founded about three months ago. Already it 
numbers some six thousand volumes, nearly all of which 
represent the voluntary gifts of friends, the Bureau hav- 
ing obtained the books with no greater outlay than the 
Government frank which is sent to the donors for the 
purpose of getting the books through the mails. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By Willis N. Bugbee 
Characters 

Father Time. 

Attendant. 

Petitioners. 
age.) 

People of the Street. (Farmer, Mcchanic, Editor, 
Traveler, Doctor, Messenger, Clerk and Housewife.) 


(Any number of boys or girls of any 


Costumes 

Father Time represents an old man with snow-white 
hair and beard, long cloak or belted coat; the Petitioners 
may be young people in ordinary clothing, or eccentric 
characters in corresponding dress; the Mechanic wears 
overalls, frock and thin-visored cap; the Doctor wears 
cutaway coat, high silk hat and cane; the Messenger 
wears uniform cap; others wear costumes or uniforms 
to suit their occupations. 

(Father Time is discovered sitting at desk at C. 
Enter Attendant, L.) 

Attendant—There are some people here waiting to 
see you, Father Time. 

Father Time—Then you may show them in at once. 

(Attendant goes to door L, and ushers in the Peti- 
tioners. All bow low to Father Time.) 

Father T.—Well, what can I do for you? 

First Petitioner—Oh, Father Time, we have come to 
ask a great favor of you. 

All—Yes, a very great favor, indeed. 

Father T.—Out with it, then. I’m waiting to hear it. 

First P.—We’re all so tired of the hustle and bustle 
of the present day. 

Second P.—We’re tired of the glitter and show that is 
all about us. 

Third P.—And of the constant worry and struggle for 
money. 

Fourth P.—And we long for the simple life. 

Father T.—Ho! ho! Then why don’t you go off by 
yourselves in some deep wilderness or on some lonely 
island and live the simple life? 

All—Oh, that would never do. 
us a favor. 

Father T.—But what can I do about itr 

All—Listen and we'll tell you. 

(All sing to tune of “The Ivy Green.’’) 


Oh, take us back to the good old days, 
To the happy days of yore; 

Oh, take us away from the busy strife, 
From the constant rush and roar, 

And let us live in the simplest style, 
Far away from pomp and show,— 

Oh, take us back to the early days, 
To the days of long ago. 

Chorus— 
Now you’ve heard our tale of woe, 
Please take us back to the long ago. (Repeat.) 


We want you to grant 


Father T.—That is truly a very great favor and I can- 
not grant it unless I grant it to the whole world alike. 
However, I am willing to leave it to the people to de- 
cide. As a fair test we will call in the people as they 
pass this way and get their opinion. If they think as 
you do, then we will go back to the old days. If not, 
we will continue as we are. What do you say to that? 

All—That will be just the thing. 

Father T. (to Attendant)—Then you may call in the 
first man or woman who passes this way. 

Attendant (looking out)—There’s some one passing 
now. (Leaves room and ushers Farmer in, after which 
she retires.) 

Father T.—Mr. Farmer, I am leaving it to the people 
to decide a very great question—whether we shall con- 
tinue to live in the present or return to the good old 
days of yore. 
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Farmer—What? Go back to the sickle and the scythe? 
Wal, I guess not! Why, don’t you know we farmers 
would have everything to do by hand? Now we can 
sow our grain and harvest it and thresh it all by ma- 
chinery, and it’s the same with pretty nearly all the 
crops we raise. The farmers would never listen to that 
kind of talk. No, sir, the present time is good enough 
for me. 

(Enter Mechanic, with dinner pail ) 

Father T.—What do you say, Mr. Mechanic, shall we 
continue to live as we’re doing or go back to the good 
old days? 

Mechanic—Really, do you mean it, Father Time, or 
are you joking? Who would want to go back to the 
old days? Don’t you remember that every bit of 
clothing had to be woven and made in the home, and 
even the timbers of the cabins were hewn from the 
forest? Who would care to go back to those days, I 
say? Not I. 

(Enter Clerk.) 

Father T.—What do you think, young lady? Would 
you rather live in the good old days or in the golden 
present? 

Clerk—Oh, give me the present time. I never could 
write all my employer’s letters with a quill pen instead 
of a typewriter, besides now I can add up the long col- 
umns of figures on a machine. Who would have thought 
of doing that when George Washington was alive? 
Then, too, there’s the telephone. Don’t talk to me of 
old times. 

(Enter Traveler, with suitcase.) 

Traveler—What will you have, Father Time? 

Father T.—You are a traveler, I see. What would 
you think of traveling in the good old days of yore? 

Traveler—I wouldn’t think of it. Tell me how I could 
do it without the steam and electric railroads. Why, I 
never could get anywhere at all in the old stage coach. 
But I would like to try it for just a day to see how 
things looked and then come back again. 

(Enter Editor.) 

Editor—Got some items for the paper, Father Time? 

Father T.—No news today, Mr. Editor. It’s your ad- 
vice I’m after. 

Editor—My advice? 

Father T.—Yes,—whether it’s better to live in the 
present age or in the days of your illustrious fellow 
tradesman, Benjamin Franklin. 

Editor—First tell me how I could ever get my paper 
printed on the old screw-press of Franklin’s time. I 
don’t think I could ever get along without my big cylin- 
der press. Why, do you know I can print my whole 
edition in an hour besides folding them all ready for my 
customers. 

Father T.—That’s certainly wonderful. 

(Enter Sailor.) 

Sailor—Aye, aye, Father Time. 
service. 

Father T.—Well, Jack Tar, would you like to go back 
to the days of your great-great-grandfather? 

Sailor (laughing)—To the days of my great-yreat- 
grandfather? Ho! ho! That’s a good one. Sut say! 
He was a sailor, too, only ’twas a sailing vessel ne was 
on, They didn’t have the big ocean liners they’ve got 
now. And another thing, they didn’t have the “wireless” 
to talk with other vessels. My, but that’s a great thing-- 
that wireless telegraph. I don’t see any reason for 
wanting to go back to my great-great-granddad’s days. 

(Enter Housewife, with market basket.) 

Housewife—Do you wish to see me, Father Time? 
’'m in a hurry to go to market for my groceries. 

Father T.—I wanted to ask you, Mrs. Housewife, if 
you’d like to go back to the early days. 

Housewife—What, me? Give up my nice comfortable 
home with all its conveniences, and go back to a log 
cabin? Give up my big six-griddle range to cook over a 
To spend all my spare time at the spinning- 


I’m here at your 


fireplace? 
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wheel? Why, Father Time, you must be crazy! 

Father T.—I begin to think myself I’m getting crazy. 

(Enter Doctor, with medicine case.) 

Doctor—What’s this—a case of lunacy? 

Father T.—Well, pretty near it, Doctor. 
so when I tell you what I want. 

Doctor—What is it? Go ahead. 

Father T.—I’ve been trying to find out which is the 
better—the old-fashioned days or the new. 

Doctor—Well, I’ve decided that already. It keeps me 
busy all the time, even with my automobile, so I can’t 
see for the life of me how the old-time doctors used to 
get along with a horse and buggy. And then no tele- 
phones, either! A good many patients must have died 
waiting for the doctors. Oh, I tell you, there’s no time 
like the present. 

(Enter Messenger, with telegram.) 

Messenger—Here’s a telegram, Doctor. 
Docto1.) 

Doctor (reading message to himself)—Um-m! A very 
sick patient in the next town, twenty miles away. 

Messenger (aside)—“And Sheridan twenty miles 
away.” 

Doctor (looking at watch)—Train leaves in fifteen 
minutes and I can reach the station in my auto in two 
minutes, thanks be to modern conveniences. 

First P.—I think we’re all cured of our discontent, 
Father Time. We don’t care to go back to the olden 
days after all. 

Father T.—I thought you would soon be cured. The 
old days are all right to read about in stories, but condi- 
tions now are different and no one would care to return 
to them. 

(All sing to tune of “The Miller of the Dee”): 

The good old days are well enough 
To sing and talk about, 

But think of all the many things 
Folks had to go without; 

Of course they hadn’t quite so much 
To make them fret or fuss, 

But after all the present time 
Is good enough for us. 

(Curtain.) 

Note.—The tunes mentioned herein may be found in 
“Non-a-bel Song Collection,” pri e 25 cents. March 
Bros., Lebanon, Ohio. 

(Book rights reserved by author.) 


You'll think 


(Hands to 





ILLUSTRATED TABLEAUX OR PANTOMIMES 
The Old and the New 

In connection with the foregoing playlet, the two 
illustrated tableaux or pantomimes here given are quite 
appropriate. 

Is 

In the first scene the stage should be arranged with 
fireplace, and old-style furniture, consisting of straight- 
backed chairs, spinning wheel, reel, etc. Various char- 
acters, from childhood to old age, are represented and 
all are clad in old-time costumes. The mother may be 
spinning; the grandmother knitting; the father holding a 
small child upon his knee; the grandfather sitting with 
pipe before the hearth; and children lying or sitting 
upon the floor. 

“Auld Lang Syne” may be sung off stage. 

II. 

In the. second scene, the stage should be arranged in 
most modern style. The center table and chairs should 
be up-to-date; pretty draperies may be arranged some- 
where at rear or corners; an imitation telephone on the 
rear wall; a phonograph at the side of room; and any- 
thing else to give the scene a home-like appearance. 
All characters are in modern costumes. Some may be 
reading, others listening to phonograph, etc. 

Song—“The Dearest Spot Is Home, Sweet Home,” or 
any appropriate selection. 

(Book rights reserved.) 














































































































































































































THE CHILD AND THE NEW YEAR 
Said the child to the youthful year: 
“What has thou in store for me, 
O giver of beautiful gifts! what cheer, 
What joy dost thou bring with thee?” 


“My seasons four shall bring 
Their treasures: the winter’s snows, 

The autumn’s store, and the flowers of spring, 
And the summer’s perfect rose. 


“All these and more shall be thine, 
Dear child,—but the last and best 
Thyself must earn by a strife divine, 

If thou wouldst be truly blest. 


“Wouldst know this last, best gift? 
’Tis a conscience clear and bright, 
A peace of mind which the soul can lift 
To an infinite delight. 


“Truth, patience, courage and love, 
If thou unto me canst bring, 

I will set thee all earth’s ills above, 
O child! and crown thee a king!” 


—Celia Thaxter. 





Our thirty-two teeth, so strong and white, 
Are helpers that should be brushed at night. 
Never forget to watch for decay; 

Then care for them without delay. 





Whoever you are, be noble; 
Whatever you do, do well; 

Whenever you speak, speak kindly; 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 





THE DISAPPOINTED SNOWFLAKES 
Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 
And said, ‘Let’s make a snowdrift; 
We can if we but try.” 


So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 


“We're very few indeed,” sighed they, 
“And we sometimes make mistakes; 
We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes.” 


Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snowflakes 


Melted quietly away. 
—Redman. 





SLEIGH SONG 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
’Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
As it swiftly scuds along, 
Hear the burst of happy song; 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white. 
See them with capricious pranks, 
Plowing now the drifted banks; 
Jingle, jingle, ’mid the glee 
Who amongst them cares for me? 
Jingle, jingle, on they go. 
Capes and bonnets white with snow, 
Not a single robe they fold 
To protect them from the cold. 
Jingle, jingle, ’mid the storm, 
Fun and frolic keep them warm; 
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Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 

O’er the meadows, past the mills; 

Jingle, jingle, clear the way. 

*Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
—Pettee. 














THE MONTHS 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 







February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 






March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 






April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 






May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Sporting round their fleecy dams. 






June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 






Hot July brings thunder showers, 
Apricots, and gillyflowers. 






August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 






Warm Septemter brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begia to hoot. 






Brown October brings the pheasant; 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 






Dull November brings the blast, 
Hark! the leaves are whirling fast. 






Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
—Sara Coleridge. 






—— 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light! 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die! 













Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow! 
The year is going—let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 






NEW YEAR SONG 
Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His little soft feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, tho the wild winds blow; 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear: 
He is the wonderful New Year. 








Open your heart, be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and use him kindly; 
For you must carry him, yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly, 
But whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him- God sends him—this good New Year. 
—Mrs. Mulock Craik. 














A NEW YEAR’S WISH 
“May every soul that touches thine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt; one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith.” 
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FOR THE ‘PUPILS’ NOTE BOOKS 


These pictures of ‘‘ The Divine Shepherd” by Murillo, are to be cut apart and one given 


to each pupil for pasting in his exercise or note book relating to the study of the subject. 
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Blackboard Calendar for January 


H. W. Jacobs, Supervisor of Drawing, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Che Literature Class 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR SERIES. 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


By Rev. A. B. O’Neill, C. S. C. 


So many-sided was John Boyle O’Reilly that to speak 
of him is to describe a dozen personalities combined in 
one. Perhaps he was best known to the world at large as 
journalist and the world at large was unanimous in pro- 
nouncing him an eminent one. Having served, as we have 
seen, at the printer’s case and the reporter’s desk, he 


J. Boyle O'Reilly. 


brought to the editorial chair a fund of practical ability 
and journalistic equipment such as no other system of 
training thus far discovered seems able adequately to re- 
place. Under his effective management the Boston Pilot 
speedily took rank among the foremost Catholic papers in 
America; and perhaps in the far-reaching scope and uni- 
form beneficence of its influence, it remained for years un- 
surpassed by any Catholic journal published in the English 
speaking world. Two of his mottoes as editor were: “Do 


nothing as a journalist that you would not do as a gentle- 
man,’ and “In all debatable matters it is better to be right 


than to be stubborn.” In reading his editorials on any 
subject of moment, you felt that instinctively he went to 
the very heart of the matter and so surely was he tne advo- 
cate of right against wrong that, no matter what were your 
prejudices, you found your better self taking sides with 
him. Journalism is not supposed to be particularly favor- 
able to literature as such; yet I think that some of the most 
impassioned and perfect prose I ever read as a boy I 
found in the columns of the Pilot. 

But O’Reilly was something more than journalist, ora- 
tor, or novelist—something over and above all these. He 
was a poet, and this is the highest expression of his great- 
ness, for, apart from the supreme dignity possible to 
man—that sacred calling wherein as anointed priest he acts 
as the vicegerent of the Redeemer Himself—God calls no 
man to a higher vocation than him whose soul He endows 
with the gift of song. What is a poet? He is one to 
whom has been granted a clearer insight into the true, a 
more delicate perception of the beautiful, and a fuller ap- 
preciation of the good than are possessed by other men, 
and who has withal the faculty of adequately expressing 
what he sees and feels and knows. 

So lives the poet who is faithful to his calling, and his 
special work is to guide others to that same high plane of 
being. His mission is to raise mankind above the base and 
sordid world of sense, to attune men’s souls to the har- 
monies of nature, to enamour men’s hearts of all that is 
sweet and noble in human life and conduct—in a word, to 
entice his fellowmen from the real to the ideal; and so 
draw them nearer to Him who is pre-eminently beautiful 
and good and true, the Uncreated Creator. Sublime as is 
this function of the poet, it is not more exalted than it is 
enduring, for 

True singers can never die, 

heir life is a voice of higher things unseen to the com- 
: mon eye; 

The truths and the beauties are clear to them, God’s right 
and the human wrong, 

he heroes who die unknown, and the weak who are 

chained and scourged by the strong; 
And the = smile at the deathword, for a mystic voice 
is clear, 


The singer who lives is always alive; we hearken and 
always hear. 

But surely ’tis a work of supererogation to speak here 
the panegyric of poets or poetry. To our young people 
we need address no vindication of song or singers; for 
most of them are at heart genuine poets. True, their 
songs may remain unsung, the gift of expression may not 
be theirs, but the dreams they dream of glory and of fame, 
the airy castles which their fancy rears, the sympathy they 
feel with the virtuous brave, the tears they weep over 
unmerited suffering, the abhorrence the yentertain of 
cruelty and wrong, the admiration they accord to noble 
deeds and the worship they proffer to heroic men—all this 
is nothing less than poetry, and this is the glory of life’s 
fair spring-time. 

One instance of O’Reilly’s art of saying good things 
supremely well we find in the short poem “To-Day.” Em- 
phasizing the old lesson that we should act in the living 
present he begins: 

Only from day to day 
The life of a wise man runs; 
What matter if seasons far away 
Have gloom or have double 
and ends with 
Like a sawyer’s work is life 
The present makes the flaw, 
And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw. 
Another is this, from his poem on the death of John 
Mitchell: 
Dead, but the death was fitting; 
His life to its latest breath 
Was poured like wax on the chart of right 
And is sealed by the stamp of death. 

What poet ever dealth bigotry more incisive and telling 
blows than are to be found in O’Reilly’s “Rules of the 
Road”? 

Step straight as the wind will allow, but be ready 
To veer just a point to let travelers pass; 
Each sees his own star—a stiff course is too steady 
When this one to meeting goes, that one to Mass. 
Our stream’s not so wide but two arches may span it— 
Good neighbor and citizen; these for a code, 
And this truth in sight—every man on the planet 
Has just as much right as yourself to the road. 

O’Reilly sang best when-his theme was great, and, 
accordingly some of his greatest lines have his adopted 
country as their subject. In his poem “America,” read at 
the reunion of the Army of the Potomac in Detroit, 1882, 
he elogized as few native Americans have done the pre- 
eminent virtue of the American people, magnanimity in 
victory. 

“What victor King,” he asks, “e’er spared the conquered 
foe? 

How much mercy did strong Russia show 

When anguished Paris at her feet lay prone? 

The German trumpet rang above her moan, 

The chink of Uhlans spurs her temples knew, 

The arch of triumph spanned their triumph, too. 

Then, in vivid contrast: 

Not thus, O South! when thy proud head was low, 
Thy passionate heart laid open to the foe— 

Not thus, Virginia, did thy victors meet 

At Appomattox bier bore defeat; 

No brutal show debased thine honored state; 
Grant turned from Richmond at the very gate. 

The poem concludes with a passionate plea for the 
country he could not have loved more deeply had it been 
his by birth instead of adoption. 

O, this thy work, Republic! this thy health, 
To prove man’s birthright to a commonwealth; 
To teach the peoples to be strong and wise, 
Till armies, nations, nobles, royalties 

Are laid at rest with all their fear and hates; 
Till Europe’s thirteen monarchies are States, 
Without a barrier and without a throne 

Of one grand Federation like our own! 

His life is a clarion call to all young people to cherish 
noble thoughts, to fix their aims on grand ideals, and to 
strive with all the might that is in them, even in the face 
of clinched antagonisms to follow up the worthiest till 
they die. One other lesson he taught that all of us, old as 
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well as young may learn—the worth of kindness. Genius 
such as his is given to but few; but of kindly thoughts and 
words and deeds we all, if we wish, may have treasuries 
inexhaustible. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


John Henry Newman, Cardinal-deacon of the Holy 
Roman Church, of the title of St. George in Velabro, 
founder of modern Anglicanism (to quote Dean Church) 
and of the Oratorians in England, and the greatest master 
of English prose, was born in London, Feb. 21, 1801, and 
died at Birmingham on Aug. 11, 1890. After a brilliant 
career in the English Church as one of the founders of the 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Oxford Movement, Newman was received into the Church 
in 1845. After his ordination he returned to England w iere 
he established the Oratory of St. Philip Neri at Birming- 
ham. In 1852 he was appointed rector of the Catholic 
University in Dublin, which he resigned in 1859, and re- 
turned to England where he remained till his death. He 
was created a Cardinal in 1879. Cardinal Nedman was the 
author of many important works, the Apologia being his 
masterpiece. He wrote two novels, Loss and Gain, and 
Callista, and some fine hymns, of which Lead, Kindly 
Light, has been sung the world over. His Dream of 
Gerontius is one of the most finished of his poetical efforts. 
Cardinal Newman was master of a faultless English style, 
whose pellucid flow revealed the depth of his thought and 
the devoutness and saintliness of his spirit. His course 
aroused strong antagonism, but even his antagonists rev- 
ered him asa man. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has lately given us 
a monumental Life of Cardinal Newman in two volumes. 

Profesor Gates’ Appreciation of Newman, with selections 
from his works, is an admirable little book for those who 
would know something of the great “Light of England.” 

We quote from the Apologia: 

The Cardinal’s Friends. 

“T have closed this history of myself with St. Philip's 
name upon St. Philip’s feast-day; and, having done so, to 
whom can I more suitably offer it, as a memorial of affec- 
tion and gratitude, than to St. Philip’s sons, my dearest 
brothers of this House, the Priests of the Birmingham 
Oratory, Ambrose St. John, Henry Austin Mills, [lenry 
Bittleston, Edward Caswall, William Paine Neville, and 
Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder? who have been so faithful 
to me; who have been so sensitive of my needs; who have 
been so indulgent to my failings; who have carried me 
through so many trials; who have grudged no sacrifice, 
if I asked for it; who have been so cheerful under dis 
couragements of my causing; who have done so many 
good works, and let me have the credit of them—wit) 
whom I have lived so long, with whom I hope to die. 

“And to you especially, dear Ambrose St. John; whom 
God gave me when He took every one else away; whi are 
the link between my old life and my new; who have now 
for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, 
so zealous, so tender; who have let me lean upon you; who 
have watched me so narrowly; who have never thought 0! 
yourself, if I was in question. 

“And in you I gather up and bear in memory thost 
familiar affectionate companions and counsellors, who 
in Oxford were given to me, one after another, to be my 
daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great 
name and high example, who were my thorough friends, 
and showed me true attachment in times long past; and 
also those many younger men, whether I knew them 0 
not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or deed. 
and of all these, thus various in their relations to mé 
those more especially who have since joined the Catholit 
Church. 
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“And I earnestly pray for this Whole company, with a 
hope against hope, that all of us, who once were so united, 
and so happy in our union, may even now be brought at 
length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold 
and under One Shepherd.” 


Have quick and systematic ways of getting things 
started, materials distributed and classes dismissed, so 
that every possible moment is given to effective teaching. 
Revise your schemes of testing both oral and written 
work with a view to getting more time to teach. After 
all, that’s what we’re here for. Not to write examination 
questions, not to mark papers, not to be martinets as to 
discipline, but to teach. Discipline and testing are all 
subsidiary to this function. 


At least one-half of the time set apart for reading in 
the first five or six grades of school should be devoted to 
that sort of reading which gives little conscious heed to 
the mechanics of reading, but in which the children live 
and move and have their being in an ideal companionship, 
and in the midst of scenes and events that tend to build 
up high ideals of character and modes of living. In this 
way supplementary reading will become a very strong 
influence in character building in the elementary schools, 
and, too, the children will become much better readers 
from the standpoint of expression. Nothing improves the 
elocution so much as a strong desire to give utterance to 
what is part of one’s own thoughts and feelings. 


HE DERRY 
ICTURES 


of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, for February Birthdays. 


Size 3x3%. One Nalf Cent Each for 50 or more. 
Size 5%x8. One Cent Each for 25 or more. 
Size 10x12. Seven Cents Each for 5 or more. 


Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations and 2 
pictures for 3 two-cent stamps. 

A large picture of Washington or Longfellow, on 
paper 22x 28, for $1. 


Martha Washington 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES FOR JANUARY. 


Current Editorial Notes. 

Teachers’ Preparation—Method and Importance. 
U. S. History in Parish Schools. 

Maps, Charts, etc., in Religious Instruction. 
Suggestions on Teaching Christian Doctrine. 
Matters for Special Explanation in Catechism. 
January Drawing and Designing. 

Study of Murillo’s Divine Shepherd. 

Song With Music—The New Year. 

Lessons in Penmanship. 

Language Stories. 

Elementary Agriculture. 

Industrial Geography Studies. 

The Good Old Days—(School Days). 
Illustrated Pantomines. 

January Blackboard Calendar. 

Cut-Out Pictures For Study. 

The Literature Class. 

John Boyle O’Reilly’s Poems. 

Cardinal Newman’s Style. 

Millions for Church Schools. 

General Educational Notes. 


Do Not Wait Until February 
But Order NOW 


Mt. Vernon George Washington 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU AREINTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Geom Pedagogi id Methods 
ane Geometry ‘ogice and Met 
hase and A History of Education 
Readin; Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Seay and! Hygiene 


Am. and Brit. _ jeograph, 
General Histor, Physical Geography 


Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 


og 
ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT !s A COURSE 
Arithmetic 


residence. 


ear 
Elementary Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 
EI neous ye Sede 

ae oe anstent History 


Algebra 
Med, and Modern History 
ited Hi 


Geometry 
SPECIAL COURSES —— 
Pharmacy COMMERCIAL eet, 
Primary Methode ‘ 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 


interests. 


NAME sees os wees oe ove: 


ADORESD .000 00 sree ov cove toe se wo ones se eer en sseee scence: oe 


Catholic School Jeurnal-Jan. 


APPROVED COURSES OF STUDY 


HE Interstate School is always determined to serve members of Sisterhoods mor 

perfectly than they can be served by any other institution of the kind. We are now 

prepared to announce new accredited relations which should personally interest every 
Sister who feels the need of more extended preparation for her work in the schoolroom: 

The Catholic University of America, at Washington, will give credit for work done 
in the advanced department of the Interstate School of any Sister who may enter the 
University for further study. More than twenty-five great schools now officially recog- 
nize ourinstruction as being entitled to the same recognition as is given work done in 
We are particularly pleased to place the Catholic University credits at the 
command of our friends. 


This is teacher’s correspondence schools; your interests are our personal 
We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, devoted 
solely to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
Scores of members of various Sisterhoods are studying our Academic branches, 
and we are giving them service which exactly meets their needs. 

Write to-day for information 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


627-629 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Pope Speaks English for First Time. 
for the 
third time during their brief stay in 
Mother-General 


On receiving in audience 
Rome, the 

resa and_ the 
Columba, of the 
carnate Word, 
Pope 


Mother 
Sisters 
Galveston, 


Lincoln Monument, Chicago, 30x18 


THE BEST CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


puventuecannany 


a 
uml 


Councilor 
of the In- 
Texas, 
Piux X. was particularly gra- 
cious in the words which he addressed 
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to them. His Holiness spoke to them 
partly in English. This is the first 
time that a Pope has spoken in that 
language in giving audience. Since 
the beginning of his pontificate the 
Holy Father has been quietly study- 
ing English; and he is now able to 
read documents in that tongue with 
little difficulty. But he never be- 


Te- 


Ideal Blackboard Stencils 
Best in the World—Five Cents Each 


New Designs, Well Drawn, Well Perforated on 
Strong, Durable Paper 


SPECIAL DAY DESIGNS 
Washington and Lincoln. 


Washington Portrait, Washington on Horseback, 
Washington’s Tomb, House at Mt. Vernon, Martha 
Washington, Lincoln Portrait, Lincoln Log Cabin, 
Lincoln's Home in Springfield, Lincoln’s Monument in 
( hicago, Boy Lincoln Studying, Lincoln Splitting Rails, 
Washington and Lincoln Calendar. 

Fa-ter Day, 

Easter Lillies, Easter Lillies Border. Cross with 
Lillies *“‘He is Risen,’’ Hen and Chicks Border, Little 
Chicks Border, Rabbit Heads Border, Running Rabbits 
Border, Group of Rabbits, Old Hen and Chicks. 
Memorial Day. 


U.S. Flag, Boy Holding Flag, Girl Holding Flag, 
Eagle and Shield, Shield and Flags, Goddess of Liber- 
ty, Soldier, Shield and Sailor, The Blue and the Gray, 
Flowers for the Brave, Memorial Day Calendar, Flag 
Day Calendar. 


We Mail Twelve Stencils WITHOUT FOLDING 
For Fifty Cents. 

Stencils not folded last twice as long and transfer 
more easily. Full list, including Kindergarten Designs 
ana Up-to-date Maps sent free. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6152 Wentworth Aye. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fore ventured to engage in conversa- 
tion in it while giving an audience. 
He presented to Mother Teresa the 
skull cap which he wore during this 
final audience. 


Easter To Come Earlier This Year. 

Easter will be celebrated at an 
earlier date this year than for sev- 
eral years past. Easter Sunday will 
fall on March 23 in 1913. Easter will 
be earlier than it has been since 1900, 
or than it will occur again at least 
before 1925, and perhaps for many 
years later than that. The days are 
regulated by the Zodiac. Days and 
nights are equal on the 2lst of March 
and the first Sunday after the first 
full moon, after the days and nights 
are equal is always Easter. The dates 
of all other movable feasts depend 
on that of Easter and thus they 
come very early in 1913, as compar- 
ed with other years. Lent will be- 
gin with Ash Wednesday, which will 
be on Feb 5. There have been times 
and will be again, when Easter will 
be nearly thirty days later than it 
will be in 1913. 

Students’ Expenditures. 

The registrar of Harvard Univer- 
sity has compiled statistics showing 
that the students of that emporium 
of learning spend more for tobacco 
than for books. Probably most men 
must confess to that same ignoble 
ratio of expenditure; but we should 
expect that students in pursuit of 


THE BEST NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 


f 


| 
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Has become the Standard Catholic Family Magazine of America and has subscribers in every country on the globe. 
It is recommended by 3 Cardinals, 70 Archbishops and Bishops of the U.S. and by many prelates in other countries. 


$4 00 will pay for 3 subscriptions 
8.00 “ “6 es 


The Best Reading to Introduce in Catholic Homes. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 A YEAR 


$20.00 will ay for 15 subscriptions 


1000 Iiustrations a Year. 


$12.00 will pay for 9 subscriptions 
1 00 e ee 12 ae 


Novels, Short Shories» 


Special Articles by the Foremost Catholic Writers of the present day, 


Rev. F. J. Finn, S. J., author of “Tom 


Playfair,” etc. 


Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, author of 


“By What Authority?” etc. 


Marion Ames Taggart, author of “In 


the Days of King Hal,” etc. 


Mary T. Waggaman, author of “Carroll 


” 


Dare,” etc. 


Mary E. Mannix, 
Saints,’’ etc. 


J. Harrison, author of ‘Kind Hearts and 


Coronets,”’ etc. 


Rev. Michael Earls, S. J., author of 


““Melchoir of Boston,” etc. 


Martin Holt, author of “Out of Bond- 


” 


age,” etc. 


Clara Mulholland, 
ling’s Success,” etc. 


Richard Aumerle, author of “Brownie 


and I,”’ etc. 


author of “Patron 


author of ‘‘Dimp- 


Isabel J. Roberts, author of ‘‘The Little 
Girl from Back East,” etc. 


Grace Keon, author of “Not a Judg- 


ment,”’ etc. 

Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, author of “The 
Seven Little Marshalls,” etc. 

Jerome Harte, author of ‘The Light of 
His Countenance,”’ etc. 

George Barton, author of “The Mystery 
of Cleverly,” etc. 

Meurice F. Egan, author of *‘The Vo- 
cation of Edward Conway,” etc. 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson, author of 
“A Daughter of Kings,” etc. 

Dr. James J. Walsh, author of ‘Cath- 
olic Churchmen in Science," etc. 

Frances Cooke, author of “My Lady 
Beatrice,” etc. 

M. C, Martin, author of ‘The Other Miss 
Lisle,” etc. 


S. M. O’Malley, author of “An Heir of 
Dreams,” etc. 


H. M. Ross, 


Mary 


Henrietta Dana Skinner, 


Anna T. Sadlier, author of “The True 


Story of Master Gerard,” etc. 


author of ‘Her Blind 


Folly,’’ etc. 


Rosa Mulholland, author of ‘Marcella 


Grace,” etc. 


M. E. Francis, author of “Miss Erin,” 


etc. 


Agatha Gray, 


“The 
Turn of the Tide,” etc. 


author of 


Rev. Robert Swickerath, S. J., author 


of ‘Jesuit Education,” etc. 


f ‘ author of 
Their Choice,” etc. 


Rev. A. L. Corbie, S. J., F. R.A.S.; P. G. 
Smith, Cahir Healy, Magdalen Rock, 
Maud Regan, Karl Klaxton, Anna Blanche 
McGill, Mrs. Francis Chadwick, Edith 
Powers, May Lowe, Florence Gilmore, 
Nora Tynan O’Mahony, Nora Ryeman, 
Louise Emily Dobree, Theo. Gift, Rev. 
L. Bonvin, Charles W. Sloane. 


BENAZAIGER BROTHERS 


Priaters to the Holy Apostolic See. 


NEW YORK: 
36-38 Barclay Street 


CINCINNATI: 
343 Main Street 


Publishers of Benziger’s Magazine. 


CHICAGO: 
214-216 W. Monroe Str Cet 
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learning would show up a _ better 
standard than the average man about 
town. The registrar also permits us 
to know that Harvard students spend 
yearly $344,000 for clothes (as 
against $78,000 for books). That 
piece of information we were pre- 
pared for. The college student is the 
great friend of the tailor. Except 
for higher education, the sartorial 
art would languish. The swagger 
clothes of the ‘rah ‘rah boys give 
the men’s furnishings trade the stim- 
ulus that keeps it a-moving. 


Waifs Who Became Famous. 

William Stanley, the explorer was 
a foundling. D’Alembert, the French 
philosopher and scientific leader was 
left on the steps of the church of St. 
Jean Le Rond in Paris one stormy 
night. John Brady, Governor of 
Alaska, was a thrown-away. John J. 
Sullivan, United States District At- 
torney of the Northern District of 
Ohio, was a New York waif picked 
up by the police and “made good” 
by the city. Michael Dempsey, the 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


Washington portrait painter was a 
foundling. There is a long list of 
them. The books of the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York alone show 
this roster of happy babies who 
found some one to love them and give 
them their chance. Three boys, placed 
by the Children’s Aid Society are 
governors of states, two are in the 
National House of Representatives, 
four are members of State Legisla- 
tures, twenty-seven are bankers, thir- 
ty-four are lawyers, one is a judge, 
eight are post-masters, eighty-one are 
teachers, twenty-two are merchants, 
two are sheriffs, two are district at- 
torneys, twenty-one are clergymen, 
fifteen are journalists, four hundred 
and sixty are business men, and one 
thousand have enlisted in the army 
or navy. In additio nto this rank 
and file, the New York Fonudling 
Asylum, the State Aids and Charities 
Association, Bellevue Hospital, and 
the New York Orphan asylum are 
showing the same triumphant record 
of babies whom they have rescued 
and graduated into the world’s work. 


Convent Station 
New Jersey 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLECE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOQY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 


ACADEMY —A High Course of four years. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


Manval of Munson Shorthand 


“‘The system that is free from exceptions.” 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS who are familiar with our 
Manual of Munson Shorthand characterize it as the most 
teachable shorthand text published—pedagogically it is years 


in advance of any text in any system. 
want—a superior text on a superior system? If it 


our offer to teachers, below. 


Isn’t that what you 
is, read 
Many Gatholic teachers avail 


themselves of this offer each year. 
We carry a full line of texts on commercial subjects for 


either the bookkeeping or shorthand department. 


The following 


books for the shorthand department will interest you. 


MODERN TYPEWRITING— Five Editions 
DICTATION STUDIES — Six Editions 
STENOGRAPHER’S BUSINESS PRACTICE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 
In order to familiarize you with this system we will 


give you instruction free of charge. 


ever are imposed. 


Write for full particulars. 


No conditions what- 
Begin now 


and be ready to teach Munson Shorthand in the fall. 


Address, 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Lyons & Carnahan 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK, 1133 Broadway 
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Presidents’ Religion. 

In reply to an inquiry on the sub- 
ject it may be stated that of the 
presidents of the United States, 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Tyler and Tay- 
lor were Episcopalians; Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Johnson, Cleveland and Ben- 
Jamin Harrison, Presbyterians; Polk, 
Grant, Hayes and McKinley, Metho- 
dists; John Adams and his son, John 
Quincy Adams, Fillmore and Taft, 
Unitarians, and Van Buren and Roo- 
sevelt, Dutch Reformed. Garfield 
was a Campbellite and at one time 
was a preacher of the Church of the 
Disciples. Woodrow Wilson is a 
Presbyterian. It is rather difficult to 
state Thomas Jefferson’s religious be- 
lief. He has been described as an 
atheist, but more generally as a deist. 
—New York Sun. 


Take Up New Work. 

It has been announced that the 
editors who have had charge of the 
publication of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, now practically completed, will 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 61xTH Ave. (con. 48TH ST.) 


FRENGH 


AND OTHER 


New Yorn 


READ OUR 
ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 


FOREIGN. | Uitles. Paper 60 cts., cloth 
85 cts., per volume. 


B 0 0 KS CONTES CHOISIS. 24 


Publishers of Titles. Paper 25 cts., cloth 
the Bercy, Du-] 40 cts. per volume, Mas- 


Croquet, Sau- 
Sau and othe terpieces, pure, by well- 
methods for| k2own authors. Read ex- 


teachin g|tensively by classes; notes 
French andlin English. List on appli- 
cation. 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 
Francisco. 


Step escapesare 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 


More peopleare 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop 8ts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of = oe. 


ether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
tudio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 

SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
LR EE A TT LT 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Departmnte offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 


The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 


The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and further information 

address THE RECTOR, 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 
boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers, 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


BEFORE DECIDING 


WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
Send for Cataiog of 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
(40th Year.) Valparaiso, Indiana 


One of the Largest Universities and Training 
Schools in the United States 


26 Departments Excellent Equioments 


187 Instructors School the Entire Year 


Students may enter at any time and se- 
lect their studies from any, or from many of 
the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, 

Kindergarten, Primary, Pedagogy, Manual 
Training, Sicentific, Classical, Higher Eng- 
lish, Civil Engineering, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine 
Art, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 
The Expenses are Made so Low 
that anyonecan meetthem. General Tuition 
$18 per quarter of 12 weeks. Board and fur- 
nished room $1.70 to 2.75 per week. 

Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. 
Address, 

H. B. Brown, President, or O. P. Kinsey, 

Vice-President. 
CALENDAR: Winter Term opened De- 
cember 10,1912; Spring Term, March 4, 
1913; Summer Term, May 27; Mid-Sum.- 
mer, June 24. 


imond, Ind.; St. 
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A Year of Church Building. 


Millions Spent on Churches wan Schools in 1912. 


[By a Staff Correspondent.] 
E do not remember a year in 


been shown in the matter of 
erecting large and costly 
churches, schools and charitable in- 
stitutions, than in the year just 
passed. 
he dedications of the magnifi- 
cent new cathedrals at Wichita and 


during the year. At least six new 
cathedrals will be finished during the 
coming year, with new structures con- 
templated by 
buque, Crookston and Belleville. The 
corner-stone of the new cathedral of 
Buffalo was also laid during the past 
year. 
The Catholic University. 

Cardinal Gibbons Hall, at the Cath- 
olic University, erected at a cost of 
$250,000, is nearing completion. The 
Knights of Columbus have presented | 
almost $400,000 of the $500,000 | 


pledged by them to the University | 
‘The Sisters of the country will soon | 


the dioceses of Du-| 





haye a $1,000,000 block of buildings | 


at the same seat of learning. 


New Churches in N. Y, Archdiocese. | Cancer 


The Paulists are to erect a new 
$100,000 combination church and 
school in New York. The churches 
of St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Paul 
the Apostle have been enriched and 
improved to the amounts of over 
$200,000. Other churches erected 
during the year were: St. Matthew’s, 
$150,000; Tuckahoe, N, Y., $175,000; 
St. Finbar’s, $125,000; Holy Trinity, 
$250,000; Blessed Sacrament, $110,- 
000; SS. Peter aud Paul’s, Rochester, 
$100,000; St. Antonius’ Newark, 
$300,000; St. Jean Baptiste, $1,000,- 
000. 

Other Churches. 

In other parts of the country 
among the large churches erected, 
were the $110,000 church at Medford, 
Mass.; St. Mary’s, $150,000, Sharps- 
burg, Pa.; St. John’s , $110, 000, Lima, 
Ohio; St. Joseph’s, "$100, 000, Ham- 
George’s, $150,000, 
$150,- 


Pittsburgh; Redemptorist’s, 


‘000, Kansas Cjty; St. Agnes’, $190,- 


000, St. Paul, Minn. The parish of 
St. Mary’s of the Lake, Chicago, 
contemplate the erection of a $200,- 
000 church, while the Poles will build 
in the same city a $400,000 church for 
the parish of St. Adelbert. 

Colleges and Schools. 


Many large colleges, schools and 
academies were also erected, or are 
contemplated, among them being: St. 
Catherine’s college, St. Paul, $125,- 





a | $130,000; St. 
which greater activity has) 
Good Counsel, 


| Great Falls, 


000; Ascension school, New York, 
Gabriel’s, New York, 
$170,000; Academy of Our Lady of 
Mankato, $300,000; 
Franciscan college, Sioux City, 
$100,000; Ursuline academy, New Or- 
leans, $500,000; Ursuline academy, 
Mont., $200,000; pro- 
cathedral school, Minneapolis, $100,- 


S al 14/000; Duquesne university, Pittsburg, 
Denver were the principal features in | 
a long list of great church functions | 


$250,000; Santa Clara college, San 
Francisco, $250,000; St. Patrick’s 
school, Cleveland, $100,000; St. 
Charles’ college, Catonsville, Md., 
$400,000; Kenrick seminary, St. 
Louis, $500,000; St. Martin’s college, 
Lacy, Wash., $250,000; Beaven hall, 
at Holy Cross college, Worcester, 
Mass., $100,000; St. Benedict’s aca- 
demy, St. Joseph, Minn., $200,000; 
Transfiguration school, Brooklyn, 
$100,000; Catholie Girls’ high school, 
Philadelphia, $150,000. The Boston 
Academy of Notre Dame have pur- 
chased a $179,000 property in the 
Fenway; St. Joseph’s college, Du- 
buque, is to have an addition to cost 
$200,000. 

Hospitals and Other Charities. 

Hospitals: St. Rose’s Home for 
Patients, New York, $145,- 
000; the Sisters of Merey, Madison, 
$150,000; St. John’s, Cleveland, 
$150,000; Sisters of St. Francis, 
Rochester, Minn,. $100,000; St. Jo- 
seph’s, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $200,000; 
St. Anthony’s, Brooklyn, $500,000, 
Gary (Ind.) Mercy hospital, $100,- 
000; St. John’s, St. Louis, $250,000; 
Franciscan Sisters, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., $300,000; Benedictine’s, Yank- 
ton, 8. D., $100,000; Samaritan, Cin- 
cinnati, $200,000; Mercy, Baltimore, 
$600,000. 


Other institutions: St. Regis’ 
Home for Girls, Pittsburg, $200,000; 
St. John’s Orphan asylum, Utiea, N. 
Y., $225,000; St. Vincent’s orphanage, 
Rockford, Ll, $200,000; St. Agnes’ 
Home, Hartford, Conn., $120.000; 
Archbishop Ryan Deaf Mute Home, 
Philadelphia, $250,000 ; Father 
Dempsey’s Nursery, St. Louis, $100,- 
000; Oklahoma City Orphanage, 
$100,000; Home for the Aged, Oak- 
land, Calif., $150,000. The Jesuits are 
contemplating the erection of a $1,- 
000,000 college in Brooklyn. The 
Young Men of St. Mary’s church, 
Buffalo, have a $120,000 building, 
while the Y. M. I., San Francisco, are 
erecting a $250,000 club house. 

These are but a few of the many 
large and costly buildings erected in 
=" parts of the country during 
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& CLASS PINS we: 


FACTORY TO YOU aN 


College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request, Either styleof pins here illus- 
tated with any three letters and figures, oneortwo 
lors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 260 each; ‘ 
2.60 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1,00 dozen, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, gy BASTIAN BLOG,, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 





Recommends It to Other Mothers. 
Sheboygan, Wis., September, 1911. 

After the birth of my eighth child I was 
weak and very easily tired and my month- 
Hes caused unus trouble, although I 
was nursing the child. Doctors tried in 
vain to help me, until I took Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, and after the first 
gay I felt relief, the monthly stopped and 
I began to feel stronger. Therefore I 
recommended the Tonic to other mothers 
whom this medicine also helped. 

Mrs. T. B. Gomsley. 

From Moundridge, Kan., writes Mrs, T. 
R Thierstein, that she used Pastor Koe- 
nig’s Nerve Tonic in Bern, Swiss., already 
and that the effect was wonderful. 

Mr. J. H. Choresky, 5619 South Franklin 
&t., New Orleans, La., writes: “Although 
a doctor claimed that there was no cure 
for nervousness, I tried Pastor Koenig’s 
Nerve Tonic and am so well satisfied with 

effect that I recommend it with 


A Valuable Book on Ner-~ 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa 
tients also get the medicine free, 
Prepared by Rev. FATHER KogNnKG, 
d@ Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 


KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, IIL 
62 W. Lake Street, near Dearborn 


Geld by Druggists at $1 per bottle, 6 for 
Ezege Blse S1.1d, Cbeordesteee 





Supplementary {raficrs 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address School Dept. 


CRAYONS 


Our “Crest Light,”’ 


For all purposes. 
“Artco Pastel,’ ‘‘Omega,’’ and Nos, 
18 and 218 are especially adapted 
for fine color work in schools. 


” 


Write for samples. 


The Standard Grayon Mfg, 
Company, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


Barnes’ Practical Course in Short- 
hand will show you how to simplify your work. 
‘wo systems — Benn Pitman and Graham. 
Send to-day for free paper-bound copy. Spec- 
uy system, and give name of school. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
2201 Locust St. St, Louis, Mo. 


continue their corporate existence 
*and supervise the publication of oth- 
er Catholic works. It is proposed 
that they select and edit miscella- 
neous manuscripts of a religious na- 
ture. There is a large and fertile 
field for such activity and the ad- 
vantage of having an efficient and 
experienced editorial staff already or- 
ganized is considerable. A number 
of valuable manuscripts are now in 
their hands awaiting publication. 


Learned Mr. Wilson. 

The President-elect received his A. 
B. degree from Princeton in 1879; 
A. M. in 1882; LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1882; Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins, 1886; Litt. D. from 
Yale University in 1901; LL.D. from 
no less than nine of our greatest uni- 
versities; and he is to receive some 
440 degrees from the Electoral Col- 
lege. Besides, Mr. Wilson is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 

He is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. He is a 
member of the American Economic 
Association. He is a corresponding 
member of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society. He is an economist, 
essayist, historian and a popular lec- 
turer. 

Mr. Wilson is a very learned man. 


Mayor Rebukes Bigots. 

Protests were made to Mayor Har- 
rison last week by letter against his 
recent action in ordering the flag 
placed at half mast on school build- 
ings in honor of the death of Brother 
Adjutor of De La Salle institute. 
Richard Evan Abrahams, 2926 North 
Richmond street, protested against 
connecton between church and state 
in a resolution signed by sixteen dis- 
gruntled “patriots.” 

“IT only wish to say,’ said the 
mayor, “that my act had no religious 
significance. I would do the same 
again for any great educator, be he 
Catholic, Jew, or Protestant, or Mo- 
hammedan.” 


Must Not Give Presents. 

Children in the public schools of 
New York must not give Christmas 
gifts to their principals or teachers. 
wrincipals or teachers must not ac- 
cept them. If they do, the board of 
education will hold them accountable 
for violation of the by-laws. For 
years there has been a by-law pro- 
hibiting gifts, but it has been a dead 
letter. It will be enforced this year. 
Upon the whole, the regulation is a 
good one. Teachers themselves 
would rather not receive such pres- 
ents. The practice puts a burden on 
the poorer children, and tends to pur- 
chase favors for the children of the 
better-off. 


Girl Winner of Prizes. 

Miss Florence Kelly of Morrilton, 
Ark., who received her education in 
the Convent schools, has, for three 
years, taken first prize at the Conway 
county fair for penmanship, composi- 
tion and grammar, point lace and 
other fancy work. Besides taking 
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Medals and Badges 


a | FOR 
W School College & Music 
JY Class Pinsand Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
No. 701 82 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
Gold $1.00 


Silver .50 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for al 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction and 
make lowest rates for rental. Full line of stage 
make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has been taken over by 


Fritz SCHOULTZ & Co., 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Catalogue 


MAKE YOUR 
INK rromeCwN INK 
McClung’s Mineral Ink Powders 


On request from any school we will send 
free samples and prices. Our powders make 
excellent inks, and are used by hundreds of 
Parochial Schools. Address 


Mineral Tablet Ink Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


LZ 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


his Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
he best grade of ink is required. 


‘‘JUSTRITE’”’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Buy Entertainments 


For Parochial Schools and Convents, 
from 


‘¢The House That Helps,’’ 


a concern which fills orders promptly 
for Plays, Drills, Operettas, Action 
Songs and Entertainment Material 
for all occasions. FREE CATALOG. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 
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four blue ribbons and as many red Our Lady of Guadalupe, New York, er seen a thousand dollar bill before 
ones this year at the Morrilton fair ever has taken out of the poor box and could hardly believe his eyes. It 
her work was exhibited at the recent was about two dollars. Last week will be used for the relief of the poor 
State Fair in Hot Springs, where she when he opened the box he found in- of his parish. The person who put mm 
was awarded eight prizes. side, nicely folded five crisp thousand the bills in the box did not leave any 
Specimens of her penmanship, dollar bills. The priest had nev- clue to his identity. 
composition and grammar were sent ae 
to Washington, D. C., where they will th 
remain permanently an exhibition in a 
the art department of the National UNION INK POWDER be 
capital. of 
Makes a good black Ink with the tic: 


Harper's Magazine for January addition of luke warm water. ~ 


contains the following articles of spe- 2 | 100 per cent. cheaper than liquid Ink. <n 
cial interest and value to teachers: G E ; Universally used by Public and Private enc 
“Pronouns of Address,” by Professor : | Schools. One five Gallon Can mailed on olo 
Lounsbury of Yale University; “My oe ipt of $1.00 fac 
Quest of the Arctic,” by V. Steffan- eS 3h Tecespt C i y 5 fer: 
son; “On the Way to Africa,’ by um es Sample and prices sent on application. WI 
Stewart White; “Old Fashioned Chil- “eye an! 
dren,” by E. S. Martin; “The Agri- MLO | 

culture of the Future,” by J. R. ; PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO. 


Smith; “The People of Flints,” 
Newell oa” e of the Flints,” by 57-59 East Eleventh Street, New York tea 
ul 


To Erect $200,000 Building. ; rati 
That St. Joseph’s college, Dubuque, OULD you like to secure bet- eacl 
Ia., is fast taking rank among the ter results in your school? acc 


foremost colleges of the middle west, Are your graduates giving satisfac- we 


is evinced from the announcement of . . bea 
the faculty members, last month, that tion and adding to the honor of diff 


plans for the erection of a new $200,- their school? If not, look for the sive 
000 building, which will represent the cause. No school can stand still or go backward, and survive. There _— 
collegiate department of the institu- must be progress. Methods and Books should be modern. read 
tion, are now in the hands of the ar- Our Practical text-books are an important element in the success tare 
chitects. It is hoped to have the con- of thousands of schools. In these books the essential facts are clearly aoe 
tract let some time in February, so presented in such a manner that they are easily taught and easily oi : 
that work may be commenced as ear- learned, and the results are lasting. ear 
ly in spring as possible. There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial No] 
—_—_— school work. Write for catalogue, sample pages, and prices. We pay Sia 
Priest Finds $5,000 in the Poor Box. the freight. = 
Until last month the largest amount THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY ere. 
the pastor of the Catholic Church of 1737 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland, Ohio. 


shi 
ani 


Harper’s for January. 


Learnlo Compose |LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


° A New Series of Geographical Readers 
and Arrange MUSIC | mR) mire criotormation in stare tort. 


A series that enriches the dry text-book work and makes 
the geography hour # delight. 


t by Mail, 1 
rapialy. Send'a eer mentee By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and 


THREE TRIAL LESSONS FREE. If not : 3 ar Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. 
then convinced you'll succeed, YOU OWE ME _\ Each volume 60 cents; to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The 
NOTHING. You must know the rvdiments of ie following volumes are ready: 
music and MEAN BUSINESS, otherwise don’t i Kathleen in Ireland Ume’ San in Japan 
write. : @ Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 

To Whom It May Concern:— a rs Gerda in Sweden none in ~~ 

a | Marta in Holland Hassan in Egyp 


I feel I must tell you how truely pleased I ; ae! ) 
am to realize, that through my efforts, I have ‘ Donald in Scotland (1912) Josefa in Geer “1912 


ee ee [aoe LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


All my life, I have been in search of just 34 Beacon St., BOSTON : : 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


such a course as you are now giving them. 
During my stayin France, I tried everywhere, 
spent much money for the purchase of books, 
for lessons from celebrated professors, etc., but i‘ Ee DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
could find nothing clear, precise and practical. . ; . 
I felt the want of just such acourse. Tomy ROLLER WINDOW SHADE. 
great regret this privilege has been denied me, . ; T 
for I am at theend of my career. At the same 1 ; Not an adjuster, but a complete adjustable ~S 
time, I am, as ever, very fond of music. It é Le, Made from COTTON DUCK, has no filling,’ wil 
would be an agreeable diversion for me to go not check or crack. This shade may be rolled up from 
over the lessons. ; ce 
i caw Mother Provincle a few Gays. less: r the bottom at the same time that it is lowered from 
she was delighted when I told her the work of # the top. We have eliminated the slow and uncertain 
the Sisters, and she gave me the names of 4 process of looping, folding or hooking. This shade 
several others, she would like to take the course ill ll th ind ith d : below 
just as soon as circumstances will permit. will expose all the window without dropping belo 
With grateful thanks, the window sill. Our rollers are unique, in that they 
Respectfully, will not run away, because they are provided with a 
SISTER MARIE LEOCADIE, positive stop or locking device that automatically 
net “‘Peamont Quest. catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook the 
moment the operator releases his hold upon the bot- 
tom pull. The shade hangs from an automatic pulley 
WILCOX SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION ‘that can be quickly attached to the window cap by 
C. W. Wircox, Director the insertion of two screws which complete its 
Box X, 225 Fifth Ave., New York hanging 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., SPICELAND, IND. 


FaLvt RIVER, MASs. 
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DAILY PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 306) 

As to geography the teaching should be made: (1) 
Intuitive, i. e., definitions, terms, etc., used in geography 
should be explained by reference to the local landscape, 
and to botanical and geographical specimens; (2) rational, 
by the use of induction, deduction and analogy; explaining 
the origin of deltas, deserts, and the course of rivers, and 
why certain industries are carried on in certain places; 
comparing the physical, political and industrial conditions 
of other countries with those of our own, etc.; (3) prac- 
tical, by accustoming pupils to draw sketches bearing on 
each lesson, examining memory lessons from a blackboard 
sketch, to be filled in as the recitation proceeds; (4) in- 
teresting by arousing the curiosity of the children in sci- 
ence which bear on geography, such as geology, meteor- 
ology, botany, etc. Hence the utility of excursions to 
factories, parks, caves, etc.; (5) moral and patriotic, by re- 
ferring to the order of the universe and to natural history. 
What teacher is capable of teaching geography in this way 
unless he prepares his lesson? 


Principles in Teaching Arithmetic. 

One more example: The principles to be followed in 
teaching arithmetic are these: It must be taught (1) in- 
tuitively, by means of ball-frames, sticks, cubes, etc.; (2) 
rationally and not empirically; the why and wherefore of 
each step should be shown; (3) practically; quickness and 
accuracy in the simple rules must be first attained; and the 
problems must be instructive. For these ends, questions 
bearing on geography, lengths, and populations, history, 
difference of time between events; cost of certain expen- 
sive habits; abuse of alcoholic drinks, etc., may be pro- 
posed; (4) methodically and clearly. The ideas should fol- 
low each other in generic sequence; thus addition leads 
through cumulative addition to multiplication and subtrac- 
tion to division. Now I ask can any teacher give lessons 
in arithmetic in this manner without preparing them be- 
forehand? 

Finally, let me recapitulate in the words of Dr. Albert 
N. Raub. (1) The teacher should prepare each lesson by 
fresh study. No matter how well he may understand the 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Marshall’s Business 
Speller? 


It is a book of thorough word-study—not mere 
memory spelling. 


The student learns the meaning of prefixes, suffixes 
and the meaning of 100 selected roots which govern the 
meaning and spelling of as many important groups of 
words, 

The method of this book is based on the idea that 
there are four things to know about a word: 

1. How to pronounce it. 
2. How to spell it. 

3. What it means. 

4. How to use it. 


Marshall’s Business Speller also contains some 6000 
business and technical words and terms arranged alpha- 
betically into Thirty Business Vocabularies. This 
is a most valuable feature for all who are to seek busi- 
ness employment. . 


This new-idea word book is delighting teachers 
everywhere. Sample copy to teachers at one-half list 
price. 


Address 


Goodycar - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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subject, new study wil suggest new ideas and new methods 
of illustration, by means of which the lesson may be made 
more interesting and profitable. 

3. The teacher must be familiar with the subject mat- 
ter of the lesson. We can not teach that which we do not 
know. A teacher may possibly suggest methods to study 
in branches with which he is not thoroughly familiar, but 
he surely can not teach those branches nor any part of 
them, profitably unless he thoroughly understands them. 

Text Book Knowledge Not Enough. 

3. The teacher needs preparation, that he may add to 
the knowledge supplied by the text book. A text book is, 
after all, a mere outline of the study to be pursued. Many 
facts are to be added, many explanations of principles are 
demanded, many illustrations are to be given, that the 
pupil may fully understand and comprehend his work. 
Hearing a lesson recited is not teaching. Teaching in its 
proper sense demands close study on the part of the teach- 
er, that he may illustrate and explain, and thus interest and 
instruct. 

4. The teacher needs preparation, that he may present 
the facts and truths of the leson in their proper order. 
The natural order, or that in which pupils will most 
readily grasp the truth, will be found the best in which 
to present them. A heterogeneous mixture of disconnect 
ed facts is almost valueless as knowledge. 

5. The teacher needs preparation, that he may be able 
to show clearly the relation of each lesson to its predeces- 
sor. Lessons can not be profitably taught except as they 
sustain and strengthen one another. The principles and 
truths of science are valuable mainly through their rela- 
tions. Disconnect them, and they become a mere mass of 
disjointed fragments which have no relation except in 
their application. 

6. The teacher needs preparation, that he may have at 
command the entire subject-matter of the lesson. Noth- 
ing will so confuse a teacher as to have his pupils drive 
sharp questions at him when he is unprepared to answer; 
and nothing will so soon cause pupils to lose confidence 
in their teacher as finding him unable to give them the in- 
formation they seek. Everything with reference to the 
lesson should be clear in his mind, that he may be able 


OPERETTAS and CANTATAS for SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE FEAST OF THE LITTLE LANTERNS 

A Chinese Operetta for Ladies, by Paul Bliss 
Oriental costumes; inexpensive stage-setting; no orchestra 
necessary (piano, Chinese gong and tom-tom); pretty and easy 
choruses, easy to direct with any number in chorus; four 
principals; solos within range of amateurs; may be given in 


daytime, out-of-doors. 
and a half. 

These principal features should interest you enough to war- 
rant a closer examination of this form of entertainment. The 
plot is interesting, and the costumes easy to obtain or make. 
The cost of producing is practically nothing, while there is 
ample opportunity to elaborate. While appealing to adults, it 
has been given with great success by High Schools. Price 75c. 

THE LAND OF SOMETIME 
An Operetta for children, by Grace 8. Swenson 

The Operetta is intended to provide a background which 
will make a program of gymnastic exercises entertaining— 
otherwise uninteresting because of incoherence. Any drills 
may be inserted and those which seem superfluous, omitted. 
Stage directions, description of costumes, all dialogues, to- 
gether with words and music of all songs, included in each 
book. Price 60c. 

JESUS AND THE WOMEN 

A Cantata for any season of the year, but dealing partio- 
ularly with the scene of the crucifixion. A Cantata for Wom- 
en’s Voices. Not difficult—much of it in unison—almost no 
solo work, and treating an old theme in a new manner. It 
may be done by a quartette or chorus of women. Price 50c. 

PRINCE CHARMING 

Or the Capture of the Queen of Hearts. A Comic Operetta 
in One Act, by Joseph Surdo. 

A story connecting things of the present day with fairy 
stories and legends of old. A fascinating story for young 
people, and a source of real entertainment for adults. Price 

c. 


THE CROWNING OF THE GYPSY QUEEN 
A Comic Operetta in Three Acts, with a Prologue 
An Operetta for young people, replete with bright, catchy 
melodies, and possessing a well-sustained plot. Price $1.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. a COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Time of performance, about an hour 
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to give information when it is desired. 

7. The teacher needs preparation, that he may be en- 
abled to present the difficulties of the lesson in an intelli- 
gible manner. The language of the text book may be 
obscure or the comprehension of a pupil in a measure dull. 
It is for the teacher to explain the text book in such terms 
as the dullest pupil can comprehend. Clear language 
needs clear thought, and clear thought needs clear lan- 
guage in which to express it. 


WHAT IS A “BUSINESS EDUCATION?” 
By F. B. Atkinson. 

Those who are responsible for the making of men and 
women in our school system are constantly pained by the 
fact that so many boys and girls withdraw permaturely 
from the development process of the schools to the specific 
training of the business colleges. This is in part due to 
the pupil’s own desire and in part because of the feeling 
on the part of parents that the high schools do not give 
sufficient training in practical affairs. It is from the ranks 
of young people who are victims of this premature ambi- 
tion for money making, or whose family circumstances 
require more bread-winners, that most of the “horrible 
examples” are taken to prove that the teaching of the 
three R’s is being neglected in our public schools. 

The courses in these business colleges are usually short 
and are devoted to specific training in methods of earning 
a livelihood, such as bookkeeping and stenography. 

That part of the report of the Cleveland Educational 
Commission dealing with commercial high schools appears 
to me to be particularly suggestive on the subject of the 
proper meaning of a “business education.” While dealing 
specifically with mental development along commercial 
lines, as carried out in high schools having this end mainly 
in view, the principles laid down seem to me to be uni- 
versal in their application. 

I quote here from the Commission’s report: 

“The average boy who goes into business life knows 
very little about business methods. He, perhaps, knows 
a little bookkeeping, a little stenography, and a little type- 
writing. If work is given him outside of these lines he is 
entirely ignorant of the methods necessary to accomplish 
it, and must learn it as a new subject. It is possible to 
give a pupil in the commercial high school a course of 
study which will train him in business methods, which 
will make him an enthusiast in business; and, * * * 
as a college course broadens the mind and enables a man 
to think along many lines, so thorough commercial train- 
ing will broaden the mind and enable the student to 
reason, to think and to understand throughout his entire 
business career.” 

The following subjects are recommended for the course 
of study in the commercial high school: English, at least 
one other modern language and thorough training in the 
writing of this language for the purpose of foreign corre- 
spondence; science, business correspondence, business 
organization and management, business methods—index- 
ing, banking, accounting, auditing and commercial geog- 
raphy. 

In connection with science, stress is laid upon a knowl- 
edge of the materials of commerce—where they come from 
and how they are treated; phases of life with which the 
pupil first comes in contact under the name of geography. 
For the commercial high school also, the study of geog- 
raphy is here provided; the student is to .be trained to 
study railroad and steamship routes so as to find the 
easiest or cheapest or most expeditious methods of com- 
munication and the proper shipping directions to be placed 
on freight. 
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Take Music Lessons 


At Your Home 


Our Free Art Music Book shows fully how easy, pleasant, 
inexpensive and practical it is to take a complete, thorough course of 
weekly music lessons, on any instrument, for students or teachers, and 
thus earn a diploma or teacher's certificate, under America’s most famous 
teachers without leaving home. 

You receive the personal individual instruction of these great teachers, 
through their wonderful University Extension Music Lessons, with the 
same success, ease and satisfaction as though you came to Chicago to study. 

The lessons are so clear, simple and practical that a child can learn 
from them; so thorough, scientific, perfect and original that thousands of 
teachers are taking them; so sure to satisfy, that we give a binding guaran- 
tee of satisfaction to every student enrolling. 


Paderewski Endorses 


These comprehensively graded lessons, with their opeetid system of weekly 
examination papers, have been carefully examined and heartily endorsed by the 
great Paderewski, John Philip Sousa, Walter Damrosch, Leschetizky, 
Guilmant, Lyon & Healy, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, and many others. 

There are no greater authorities in the world than these men. Their letters, 
mege pee and biographies will be found in our beautiful art music book, which 


we will send you - 
absolutely free. We Give Lessons In 


PIANO by Wm. H. Sherwood, famous | Public School Music, by Frances E. Clark 
concert player and _ teacher. Cornet, by A. F. Weldon, noted band leader, 
Pe SS — —— teacher and composer 
, by Adolph Rosenbecker, noted com- . 
poser cok conductor, pupil of Richter; | Pipe Organ, Violin, Organ, Mandolin, 
and by Daniel Protheroe, eminent com- Guitar and Banjo, by equally eminent 
poser and director. teachers. 


Music Study Pays 


Many Sisters as well as students and teachers are using this excep- 
tional opportunity to work up the odds and ends of time into a musical 
education. Why not you? You will be surprised at what you can accon- 
plish by devoting only thirty minutes a day to music. Our catalog abounds in 
jetters of satisfaction and gratitude from our successful students everywhere. 

As a profession, Music Pays, and ambitious teachers, and those preparing to 

teach, without the advantages of the best training, 
ought to presp this opportunity to increase their pro- 
fessional ability and income, by the Sherwood Normal 
Course of Piano Lessons. 
This beauti- 
ful illustrat- 


] Free Art Music Book #:\)s:i: 


i] Book, which we will send you free, contains musical 
dictionary, extracts and samples of actual lessons and 

j full details of how to secure a musical education. 
**Seeing is believing.’ Get this free music book and 
see for yourself how easy it is to realize your musical 
ambition. The present edition of the book is limited. 
Send at once before it is exhausted. Classes now form- 
ing. Partial Scholarships available to early applicants. 


Siegel Myers Cereszandeuce Scho of Hs 
S888 8888888888 Mail Coupon TodayS RRR E RRR 


SIEGEL-MYERS School of Music, 625 Monon Blk., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free of all expense or obligation, your beautiful Art Music 
Book, with full particulars about your home Music Lessons. 


In which of the above courses are you most interested? ........ 
BSESSRSRERERSSRREREREREEEEREERREESRSeeeeeee 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


is more widely taught than all other 
systems combined. More than four 
hundred schools adopted it last year. 
Some of the Catholic Orders teaching 
it are: 


Jesuit Fathers 

Brothers of the Christian 

Brothers of Mary 

Xaverian Brothers 

Brothers of Sacred Heart 

Benedictine Fathers 

Augustinian Fathers 

Resurrectionist Fathers 

Vincentian Fathers 

Capuchin Fathers 

Norbertine Fathers . 

Clerics of St. Viateur 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of St. Dominic 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sisters of II1].Order of St. Francis 

School Sisters of St. Francis 

Ursuline Nuns 

Sisters of Charity B. V. M. 

Sisters of Christian Charity 

Sisters of Providence 

Benedictine Sisters 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Peace 

Sisters of Holy Family of Nazareth 

Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 

Sisters of St. Agnes 

Sisters of the Presentation B. V. M. 

Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame 

Sisters of the III. Order of Francis of 
Assisi M. C. 

Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immac- 
ulate 

Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent De 
Paul 

Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary 

Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 

Franciscan Sisters 


The great popularity of Gregg 
Shorthand can be explained in one 
word—merit. Gregg Shorthand in 
school will mean greater efficiency. 
Why not put it to the test? Write 


for full information about our free 
instruction to teachers. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Abdominal Breathing—No experienced teacher will be 
likely to take exception to the statement that children 
in some cases get the reputation of being stupid, inert 
and even disorderly largely because they do not breathe 
properly. It is not without reason that instructors in 
vocal expression center their initial lessons on the prob- 
lem of breathing. 

Authorities distinguished three varieties of breathing: 
Clavicular breathing, in which the collar-bone and should- 
ers are raised and lowered and the part of the thorax 
expanded and contracted; costal, or rib, breathing; and 
abdominal breathing, which is the most natural and sani- 
tary process. In abdominal breathing the work of filling 
and exhausting the lungs is performed by the adbominal 
muscles. 

Tight-fitting garments, a crouching or humped-up pos- 
ture and the habit of inhaling through the mouth rather 
than through the nose are the chief obstacles to abdominal 
breathing. Boys have been known to form the habit of 
costal breathing in their ambition to expand the chest 
as far as possible, not knowing that chest expansion is 
really effective only insofar as it proceeds from natural, 
or abdominal, breathing. 

It is a recognized fact that public speakers who really 
know their business rarely suffer from inflammation of 
the throat or the vocal chords, though sometimes, after a 
protracted platform effort, they may experience a slight 
sensation of fatigue in the region of the abdomen. Such 
a pain, if pain it may be called, is a merit mark bestowed 
by nature in recognition of their intelligent method of 
breathing. 


THE “ADESTE FIDELIS.” 

As the Adeste Fideles is sung until Candlemas Day, 
Feb. 2, this word about its origin will be interesting. In- 
dividual authorship the Adeste Fideles may not have had. 
The atmosphere of the monastic scriptorium breathes, 
however, through its melodious strophes. It is in many 
respects unique in Christian hymnology. More than any 
other church song it blends prophecy, history, prayer, ex- 
ultation and praise. If it were printed side by side with 
the Nicene Creed it would be found an astonishing versi- 
fication of that august prose. 

Every line of the Adeste is a casket of faith and love. 
Upon its cadence many hours must have been spent for the 
crystalization of sublime truth into crisp and dazzling 
syllables. Adeste: approach; fideles: ye faithful; laeti: 
joyful; triumphantes: victorious; venite: come; adoremus: 
let us adore; Dominum: the Lord. 

The hymn in the Latin form, is so musical that it is 
memorized almost without effort. It is found continu- 
ously from the middle of the seventeenth century. It is 
believed that in many centuries of devotion it was made 
also a recitation as of an oratorio. Plays drawn from 
Holy Writ were in vogue during the same period, and the 
Adeste Fides would have been a congruous incident in 
either a Passion play, a miracle play, or a Madonna play. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING IN HUNGARY. 
One Day of the Year Set Apart as Anti-Alcohol Day in 
the Schools of Hungary. 

The Minister for Public Instruction of Hungary has 
ordered that in all the state elementary schools through- 
out the country the teachers shall observe an annual anti- 
alcohol day, devoted to the evils of drink and the advan- 
tages of temperate living. The “National Anti-Alcoholic 
League of Hungary” has for many years given lectures at 
different times in various schools, and it is in grateful 
acknowledgment of the good results achieved that the 
Minister, Count John Fichy, has now resolved to open 
the school doors to a definite propaganda of total absti- 
nence principles. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED A SUBSCRIPTION BILL? 

If so, and you have not yet remitted on same, kindly 
make it a point to do so as soon as possible. The new 
postoffice regulations impose an extra charge for period- 
icals going to subscribers in arrears, and you will save this 
expense by paying up without delay. We are pleased to 
say that most of our subscribers show their appreciation 
of our efforts to give Catholic teachers an interesting and 
helpful professional magazine of their own, by keeping 
their accounts paid in advance—many paying a number of 
years ahead. All this helps to make The Journal better, 


and encourages the editors to greater efforts in behalf of 
the teachers. 
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Braden Number-Reader 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN 
For the First Grade and All Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method of 
Training Pupils to Develop the Number 
Sense 





ITH our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 

were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty 
minutes a day training children to juggle with figures which count 
for so little in mental growth. 


Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 


Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own, Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 


The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 


Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 


Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, 
for mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, 
following in general the lines of method in development adopted 
is addition. 

The paper, print, illustrations and binding, signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


Illustrated. 144 pp. Cloth - - - $ .35 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


2457 Prairie Avenue . 8 8 Chicago, Illinois 




















School Dictionaries 


The Worcester Series Consists of 


Worcester’s New Primary Dictionary 
Worcester’s New School Dictionary 
Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary 
Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are comprehensive, up to 
date, and, in all respects, are better adapted to school 
use than are any other small dictionaries. They fully 
meet the requirements of all grades of schools. Me- 
chanically they are superior to all others, and the 
prices at which they are sold bring them within the 
reach of every child. 


Prominent Charateristics of Worcester’s 
Small Dictionaries 


Each book of the series contains a larger list of words than 
can be found in any other book of the same grade. 


The difinitions are models of clearness, conciseness, and 
accuracy. 


The correct pronunciation of every word is clearly indicated. 
Except where absolutely necessary words are not respelled to 
indicate the pronunciation, and pupils are not, therefore, com- 
pelled to get the pronunciation from incorrect forms of words, 
which are more than likely to lead to incorrect spelling. 


The Comprehensive and the Academic Dictionaries treat syn- 
onymous words in a practical manner. The Academic gives 
the etymologies accordiug to the latest and most reliable 
authority. 


Each book of the series contains valuable supplementary 
matter, which alone is worth the price of the book. 


The books are neatly and durably bound—leather back and 
cloth sides. 


Special rates in effect until February. 1913. 


J.P. LIPPINCOTT CO. pernsnets 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL. 


Little Eph’s School Days. 
T’ings dat moves en verbs am same, 
Teachah sez dem 'spresses akshun. 
Propah noun’s a pusson’s name— 
Fer instance, “Gin-er-al Jackson”; 
De odder noun’s ’mos’ yoh see— 
A pronoun—dat am yoh or me. 
En adjektive’s mos’ hahd to ’spress— 
Et’s callin’ names, doh, Aw shud guess. 
Adve’bs make de names moh strongah, 
Injections make dem de longah. 
De ahtickles am one, two, t’ree, 
Jes’ on’y A en An en The. 
De preporsishun am objektiv’, 
En sentence et am wo'ds collecktiv’ 
When Aw learn dese Aw tol’ mah mammah 
Dat Aw know mos’ dere is un grammah. 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I need not tell you 
anything further of the duty of cultivating a kindly dis- 
position; but I will tell you a little story of two dogs. 

“George had a nice little dog that was as gentle as a 
lamb. He would sit by George’s side quietly for an hour 
at atime. He would not bark at passers-by, nor at strange 
dogs, and would never bite anybody or anything. 

“Thomas’ dog, on the contrary was always fighting 
other dogs, and would sometimes tear them cruelly. lle 
would also fly at the hens and catsin the neighborhood, 
and on several occasions had been known to seize a cow by 
the nostrils and throw her. He barked at all the strange 
men that came along, and would bite them unless some- 
body interfered. 

“Now, boys, which is the dog you would like to own 
George’s or Thomas’?” 

Instantly came the answer in one eager shout: 

“Thomas’ Dog.” 

Head master (to father of boy entering school)—“Our 
teaching embraces writing, arithmetic, algebra, geography, 
trigonometry—” 

Father—“Ah; plenty o’ that triggernometry. 
much of a shot yet.” 

Then the head master exploded. 


He ain't 


“This brave man, beloved by all France, was then buried 
with full military honors,” a Baltimore boy read from the 
lesson, when his name had been called. 

“What are ‘military honors,’ in this connection?” the 
teacher asked, and several boys seemed to be possessed 
of the right idea. 

“And what must one be to receive such honors?” was 
the next question. 

“A General?”—“A Hero?’—“A Captain?” were a few 
of the tentative replies. Only the “bright boy” of the 
class remained silent. 

“Have you no answer, James?” the teacher suggested, 
“what must one be?” 


“Why, I should say dead,” was the reply. 


Teacher—‘Johnny, would you like to be president of 
the United States some . 

Johnny—“No, ma’am. I’d rather have a steady job.” 

“Now, Margaret,” said the teacher, 
what a synonym is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Margaret. “A synonym is a 
word you | write when you don’t know how to spell the 
other one.’ 


“can you tell me 


Teacher—“How’s your mother this morning, Tommy?” 

Little Tommy—‘She’s better, thank you.” 

Teacher—“Can she sit up?” 

Little Tommy—“No, Ma’am. She can sit down, but she 
has to stand up.” 





